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World Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the United States 
were asked whether their children had benefited from 
having THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said “‘Yes!’’ They 
reported their children advanced more rapidly, got 
better grades, were more interested in school work. 
Now you can recommend THE WORLD BOOK with 
even greater confidence. For the completely new 
WORLD BOOK is finer than ever before in its 30-year 


history. Not merely a revision—it has been completely 
rebuilt from cover to cover. New page format and size; 
new, easy-to-read type; new printing plates throughout; 
new articles and pictures by the thousand; new and 
larger maps; new beautiful, durable bindings. Get your 
order in early! Demand still exceeds our printing capac- 
ity. The World Book Encyclopedia, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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| Arouse 
keener interest 


hygiene programs 
with this 


DENTAL HEALTH 
(For both Elementary and Sec- 
ondary levels.) 5-Way Plan for 
Elementary classes and special 
material for High School groups. 


PERSONAL CARE 
Real teen-age appeal in Physical 
Fitness and Good Grooming pro- 
grams for High School and Col- 
lege groups. 


FREE material 








Many teachers report excellent results Large full-color wall charts effectively point 
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from use of wall charts, student leaf- 
lets. Send for these FREE aids today. 


| hesecnngs TRAINING is helping to give many 
boys and girls a valuable lifetime asset in 
good personal care habits. And to bring fresh in- 
terest to those important health and grooming 
programs, we have created special visual aids. 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-107 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 


1. Physical Fitness [1] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 


out the essentials of Grooming for School and 
Job, Dental Health, and Muscle Structure, as well 
as Body Cleanliness and Hand Care. Student leaf- 
lets, attractively illustrated, clearly explain the 
“how” of personal care—and provide check sheets 
for recording progress. 

Send now for the complete units you need—or 
for additional supply of student leaflets for new 
groups. They’re free—just mail coupon below. 


Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Lid., Dept. $T-107 
3035 St. Antoine Street 
Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada 


2. Dental Health [] (For Elemen. & H. S.) 


3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness 1] New Hand Caré [J 


Name... eeccoccceess 





(Check): Elementary 


C) Student 


Teacher Training College j.acher 
Number of Classes Taught... 








No. of students in one class: Girls... 
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Enjoy Using : 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY 


SERIES 
by Thurston, Faigle, and Bodley 


An up-to-the-minut ar series of geographies 
and oo books, cated toe their inclusion of many 


recent developments and for their outstanding new 
global maps. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 

PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS, 1947 Copyright 

A WORK BOOK TO ACCOMPANY PEOPLES OF 
OTHER LANDS 

NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA, 1946 
copyright 

A WORK BOOK FOR NORTH AMERICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA, 1946 copyright 

THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS, 1946 copyright 

A WORK 300K FOR THE OLD WORLD CON- 
TINENTS, 1946 copyright 

SOUTH AMERICA AND THE OLD WORLD CON- 
TINENTS, 1946 copyright 

A WORK BOOK FOR SOUTH AMERICA AND THE 
OLD WORLD CONTINENTS, 1947 copyright 


ontinuous measurement 


omprehensive coverage 


onclusive interpretation 





Just published 


METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 
New FORM R 


Standardization based on testing 
over 500,000 pupils in 48 states 


in city, town, and rural schools. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 


Represented by Clay Mathers 
and H. E. Detherage 


copyright 





New York 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY, 1947 copyright 
A WORK BOOK FOR WORLD GEOGRAPHY, 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Look, Hear, Now! 


by Dorothea Pellet? 
Director of Visua! Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 

® The film review column which follows is 
tailor-made for State Teachers Magazine* 
by Dorothea Pellett, director of audio-visual 
education in the Topeka, Kansas, public 
schools. In her regular day-by-day work 
Mrs. Pellett explores the classroom use of 
new instructional materials, and through the 
column shares her “film finds.” 

Boundary Line (10 min. Interna- 
tional Film Foundation )—You'd nev- 
er guess from its title that this film 
packs a plea for greater understanding 
between neighbors and nations. Main- 
taining that boundary lines exist only 
in men’s minds, the film argues the 
case against intolerance anywhere it is 
felt, among children at play, men at 
work, or nations in their struggle to 
live. Mood-making color drawings, 
dramatic music, and skillful choreo- 
graphy combine to make a dynamic 
emotional experience for older stu- 
dents and adults. 

Painting reflections in Water (10 
min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
~ *As organization of stste education associations 


for the co-operative handling of national advertis- 
ing accounts, of which I.E.A. is a member. 
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Inc.)—It’s a Gloucester fishing scene 
this article paints for you, and you 
miss nothing but the smell. Eliot 
O’Hara, eminent American artist, es- 
specially known for his lush, brilliant 
water colors, shows you how he makes 
a brush behave. In this natural color 
film you listen and look as O’Hara 
shows why and how the blues of the 
waves meet the blues of the sky—the 
science people will like this. You see 
why some reflections are long lines and 
others mere dots—this is for the math 
people. But most of all you see what’s 
behind a well-done creative painting 
—and that’s for all of us who enjoy 
seeing art and nature at their best. 
This company has released a compan- 
ion film, O’Hara Brush Techniques. 

The Hare and the Tortoise (10 min. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. ) 
—This Atom-age Aesop is the old fa- 
ble dressed up with new friends in a 
charming picturization that ends with 
the same old moral. 

Children who have run this race 
with their animal friends in the pic- 
ture will want to read the Aesop ver- 
sion from their books, and will enjoy 
the old story the more, and also per- 
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haps will read it the better. The natu- 
ral photography will make the story 
real, and the children won't stop talk- 
ing about it for a good, long time. 

Meet Your Federal Government 
(15 min. Young America Films)— 
A high-school senior visits his Uncle 
Jim, a Congressman, in Washington, 
D. C., sees the three branches of Fed- 
eral Government in action. Back 
home, his retelling of the visit gives 
you who see the picture the story of 
the checks and balances which help 
sustain our democratic heritage. 

What Is a Map (10 min. Teaching 
Films, Inc.) —For you who are show- 
ing the youngest ones how pictures 
and symbols can mean real things, a 
little girl draws a map of ker room. 
The camera shows the real room, then 
fits the map right over it, to show how 
the furniture, the walls, and the doors, 
are changed into a pattern on a piece 
of paper. Then, by the same magic, a 
map of the town is made, and by this 
time the junior students themselves 
will feel more chummy with cartogra- 
phy. This company is making two sim- 
ilar films, “A Map Comes to Life,” 
and “How to Use a Map.” 
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Your youngsters will Learn 
. . 
3 that Learning itself is fun with 
New BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 
4 
At last... an authoritative reference set that excites curiosity while 
| satisfying it . . . that inspires while it informs . . . and that turns 
Ses |i facts into fun! 
* | When you see the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, inspect it critically 
through the eyes of your elementary school pupils. It was edited solely for 
them . . . to give them information in a form that they can absorb and in a 
way that’s completely absorbing. 

Start with the famous “Ready Reference” Index in Volume 1 and ex- 
amine all fifteen volumes of new, enlarged Britannica Junior. Notice the 
lavish use of color throughout . . . the many illustrations . . . the large, 
legible type. Check the vocabulary, the skillfully simplified sentence struc- 
ture and screened content. You'll quickly realize that mew Britannica Junior 
is truly “The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia”. . . the reference set that makes 
elementary school learning and teaching fun. Send the coupon for full in- 
formation today. 

ic. The type in new Britannica Junior 
as |i was carefully selected for your 
elementary school pupils 
This larger, more legible type is used 
natu- throughout new Britannica Junior. It was 
story chosen after thorough tests with 800 pupils 
talk- in three elementary schools. 
e. 
ment 
is )— ee 
Incle 
ae > ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. INC 
Fed- * , ’ 
Back 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
ac 
pives 
ry of 
help 
‘hing 
how- 
tures 
ys, a 
00m. 
then 
how ; 
oa Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
peace Educational Department SB-K 
IC, a 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
this Gentlemen: Please send me (without obligation) 
Ives full information about new Britannica Junior. 
gra- 
sim- 
ife,” 
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READY FOR YOU 
NOW! 


6 NEW 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Classroom 


FILMS! 


Hare and the Tortoise. 
A children’s classic 
that comes vividly 
alive in this complete- 
ly charming film pres- 
entation. 


Puppetry. Shows the 
complete art of pup- 
petry from the carving 

of figures to their 
manipulation on ac- ) = 
tual stage sets. ‘ 


ries of EBFilms on © 
the human body . . . j 
an interesting, author- 
itative, understand- 


re ; 
able explanation of Bg wna 
disease prevention. a 


EE .cyciopaedia Britannica Films 
brings to your classroom six outstand- 
ing new films ...so skillfully conceived, 
so brilliant in ormance that they 
actually mark a forward step in audio- 
visual education. 


See these new EBFilms. They illu- 
minate classroom teaching. They make 
information absolutely absorbing—are, 
in themselves, enriching experiences 
which your — will remember fully 
and gratefully. 

.All EBFilms are designed for class- 
room use, produced under the super- 
vision of leading educators. You and 
your pupils are losing much if you teach 
without them. Write for full informa- 
tion on each of these films today. 


IN FULL COLOR 


3 SUPERB FILMS ON PAINTING 


The Making of a Mural. 
Thomas Hart Benton exe- 
cutes a brilliant mural step 
by step before the col 
era... a method of instruc, 
tion that will revolutionize 
art teaching. 


Painting in Wo- 
ter. Eliot O'Hara, A.N.A., 
explains and illustrates his 
excellent water-color tech- 
niques while painting a view 
of Gloucester Harbor. 


Brush Techniques. . . . Mr. 

O’Hare paints a vivid im- 

pression of a landscape 

pon Cg apg RE 
niques in a 

only a color film could show. 








Of all things as 


Average income per capita of 
general population in Illinois more 
than trebled in the period 1933-1946; 
it more than doubled in the 1940- 
1946 period. The figures are 1933, 
$431; 1940, $726; 1946, $1486. Com- 
parative figures for the United States 
are 1933, $368; 1940, $575; 1946, 
$1200. During the 1933-1946 period, 
Illinois moved up in rank among the 
states in this respect from tenth to 
sixth. These figures are taken from 
Survey of Current Business, August, 
1947, page 22. 


* 


State support for the common 
schools of Illinois during the 1940- 
1947 period increased at a rate above 
the national average, both in dollars- 
and-cents expenditures and in propor- 
tion of State Treasury funds expended 
to total common school costs. The $40 
million of State Treasury funds ex- 
pended by Illinois in 1947 represents 
an increase of 189 percent over the 
$13.8 million expended in 1940. For 
the U. S. as a whole the comparable 
increase was 123 percent. Illinois 
gained 90 percent in the proportion 
of total common school costs paid 
from the State Treasury, while the 
comparable increase for all states was 
45 percent. 

Despite this relative gain, Illinois 
in 1947 paid a smaller proportion of 
total school costs from state funds (19 
percent) than the average for the 
United States (45 percent). Illinois 
continues to leave the major burden 
of common school support on the local 
school district, which derives its funds 
from the local property tax. These 
comparisons are contained in a pre- 
liminary report of a study made by 
the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


* 


With a current expenditure per 
attendance pupil in 1945 of $169.32, 
I}linois ranked third among the states 
according to data from a preliminary 
release of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. In average annual salary ($2,- 
139) paid teachers, supervisors, and 
ptincipals in the 1944-45 school year, 
she ranked seventh. 
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Above her in per pupil expenditure 
were New Jersey ($198.33) and New 
York. ($194.47). In the matter of 
teachers salaries she was outranked 
by New York ($2,783), California 
($2,749), New Jersey ($2,467), 
Massachusetts ($2,386), Washington 
($2,304), and Michigan ($2,147). 
For the United States the average 
annual salary for the 1944-’45 year 
was $1,846. 


* 


The median salary paid the ele- 
mentary teacher in Illinois in 1946-47 
was below the U. S. median in cities 
of each of the population groups re- 
ported by the N.E.A. Research Divi- 
sion. Nearest the U. S. median was 
that of the Illinois teacher employed 
in a city of the 30,000 to 100,000 pop- 
ulation category: Illinois, $2,257; 
U. S. $2,288. 

The median salary for the Illinois 
high-school teacher, on the other 
hand, exceeded the U. S. median in 
cities of each category. For cities of 
30,000 to 100,000 population the fig- 
ures are: Illinois, $2,877; U. S., 
$2,774. Cities of above 100,000 pop- 
ulation are not included in the tabula- 


tion. The figures were compiled from 
N.E.A. sources. 


. 


Brown County school children 
are being served by 25 elementary 
attendance units—6 urban and 19 
rural—and one high-school, all op- 
erated by one county-wide adminis- 
trative unit, instead of by the 67 
separate school districts which the 
County School Survey Committee 
found when it began its work in 1946. 
(See story in September ILirNors 
EpucatTion, page 12). 

Seven buses and six station-wagons 
are used to transport them. Where 
road conditions make transportation 
impracticable or inadvisable, rural 
attendance units remain in operation. 
Many roads have been improved to 
accommodate schools and much im- 
provement will eventually follow. 

These facts are taken from the final 
report of the Brown County School 
Survey Committee, filed September 
30, 1947. 
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HOW WOULD YOUR CLASS RATE? 


POOR 
DIETS 











Here is the diet record of one class 
in a Minnesota school. How would 
your class score? 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 





Among the tested materials avail- 
able are the Diet Survey and Nutri- 
tion Information Tests. With them 
on can quickly gauge your pupils’ 

nowledge of nutrition and discover 
where eating habits are faulty. 
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New light on Jack-O’-Lanterns 


teachers are finding it effective. 


Surprising as it may seem, the 
emphasis here is not really on 
Halloween—it’s on nutrition! 
While making their annual jack- 
o’-lanterns, these children are 
learning about the importance of 
green and yellow vegetables in 
their diets—about yellow vege- 
tables in particular. 


This is one of the many ways 
children all over the country are 
now being taught the facts about 
foods and nutrition. A variety 
of projects and experiences with 
foods are made part of the curric- 
ulum. Helpful materials, dis- 
tributed by General Mills, 
have been prepared by edu- 
cators and tested in experimental 
schools. The boys and girls are 
finding this method absorbing; 
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Today, more and more teachers 
are using the General Mills “‘Pro- 
gram of Assistance in Nutrition 
and Health Education” to help 
establish good eating habits. Per- 
haps this program would be 
helpful to you. For complete in- 
formation write to the Educa- 
tional Section, Public Services 
Dept., General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1947, 
General Mills, Inc 








WOODLAND FROLS SERIE 


by Grace E. Storm, Chicago University, 
Adda Mai Sharp, and Epsie Young 


Vivid, exciting animol stories, plus a correloted 
vocobulory that supplements al! basol series, plus 
entirely different themes to those employed in basal 
readers, plus four-color illustrations mode by the 
new fluorescent process, plus materials as corefully 
controlled and developed os those in any basal 
series—oll equal the Woodland Frolics Series, o 
unique contribution to the primory supplementary 
reading field. Painstaking work and research by 
the authors, the consultont, the ortist, ond the 
production stoff insure the development of reading 
skills while increasing the child's pleasure and 
enjoyment in his mastery of the reading process. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, WRITE 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers « Austin, Texas 











Practical Parliamentary Procedure 

By Rose Marie Cruzan. The most under- 
2 standable book on parliamentary proce- 

dure ever written. Gives answers to any 
question about parliamentary rules at a glance— 
easily read. Based actual teaching experi- 
ence—accurate in all respects. Complete index. 
Quick reference. 208 pp. Copyright 1947. Write 
today information. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
. X-1 Bloomington, lil. 





READINGS FOR DECLAMATORY 

Three Act Plays One Act Plays 

Children's Plays Stunts and Skits 
FREE CATALOG 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co. 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines 11, lowa 
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OF ALL THINGS 
(Continued from page 36) 


Teacher shortage continues in the 
United States and more than 100,000 
teachers hold sub-standard certifi- 
cates, although the supply of teachers 
for public schools is this year “some- 
what better” than last, the N.E.A. 
Research Division reports after a 
spot check of ten cities and five coun- 
ties, scattered from Maine to New 


Mexico. 
* 


The Educational Policies Cqm- 
mission has been reorganized by 
joint action of the executive commit- 
tees of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Association 
of School Administrators. There will 
be sixteen elected members, twelve of 
them chosen at large by the executive 
committees of the two groups. 

Of the remaining four, one will be 
elected by each of the following 
N.E.A. departments: Higher Edu- 
cation, Secondary-School Principals, 
Elementary School Principals, and 
Classroom Teachers. An individual 
who has served previously on the 
commission will be eligible for re- 
election after a lapse of one year. 

The president and the secretary of 


the N.E.A. and the comparable offi-, 


cers of A.A.S.A. will be the four ex 
officio members. 
* 

School bond and tax levy cam- 
paigns in prospect may be sparked 
by Winning School Support at the 
Polls, a fourty-four page circular pre- 
pared by the N.E.A. Research Divi- 
sion after a canvass of school systems 
where recent bond and tax levy cam- 
paigns have been successful. 


* 


Accident records for schools are 
urged by the National Safety Council, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
The council recommends the collec- 
tion, analysis and use of data on ac- 
cidents to students as essential steps 
in the development of an efficient 
safety education program. For in- 
formation about printed forms to fa- 
cilitate student accident reporting, 
address the council. 


* 


Kindergarten enrollments in 
Chicago are up 7,500 this year over 
last year. The Chicago Daily News 
quotes Herold C. Hunt, Chicago su- 
perintendent of schools, to this effect. 
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Dr. Hunt, asked to comment on pre- 
dictions of the American Municipal 
Association that due to a postwar in- 
crease in the birth rate 5,000,000 chil- 
dren will be added to the Nation’s 
elementary school enrollment in the 
next ten years, is reported to have 
said that Chicago is already feeling 
the effects of an increase that began 
in 1942 and that was only temporarily 
set back during the war years 1943 
and 1944, 

He pointed out that the 73,000 
births in Chicago last year were 
5,000 above any previous peak and 
that 100,000 are expected for the 
current year, or 27,000 more than 


last year. 
* 


National contests which have the 
approval of the National Contest 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
are listed in a reprint from the Oc- 
tober, 1947 issue of the Bulletin of 
the principals association. Only con- 
tests in which educational values for 
secondary-school students outweigh 
direct or implied commercial aspects 
of the contest are listed. For copy of 
the approved list, address the depart- 
ment at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


* 


To teachers, prizes totalling $600 
are offered by Laidlaw Brothers, edu- 
cational publishers, for the best papers 
submitted to them under the title, 
“How I, A Teacher, Can Inspire My 
Pupils to Enter the Teaching Profes- 
sion.” First, second, and third prizes 
are, respectively, $300, $200, and $100. 

Papers should be between 600 and 
800 words and should offer concrete 
and practical ideas which teachers can 
use in their classrooms. Papers should 
be addressed to Laidlaw Brothers, 328 
South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6, 
Illinois, and must be postmarked not 
later than January 1, 1948. 

Prize winners will be announced 
April 1, 1948. Names of three out- 
standing educators who will serve as. 
judges will be announced January 1, 
1948, 

* 


A special air travel service for 
schools and colleges, known as a 
“Classrooms in the Air” program, 
has been established by Air-Age Edu- 
cation Research, 80 East 42d Street, 
New York City. Not only does the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Teachers! Gee this complete kit for a vitally important class project 


WHY WE NEED MILK! 


Here’s what you get in every kit 


Here’s an aid you've often wanted — an effec- 
tive, carefully prepared kit for teaching chil- 
dren the diet value of milk and dairy products. 
Provides full material for a home-and-class- 
room project which can contribute to the 
better health of your pupils — and win the 
approval of their patents. Designed and pro- 
duced by specialists in visual education for 
grade school children. 


eS 


Picture-Story Wall Chart in Full Color 
On one side, this chart illustrates and 
explains the value of milk in building 
health. On the other, it presents a 
graphic story of milk, butter, and ice 
cream in their progress from farm to 
table. Attractively illustrated, well 
printed in full color. Size, 19” x 26”. 


Teacher's Manual. A four-page guide 
to help you obtain the best teaching 
results from the Picture-Story Wall 
Chart and the Pupils’ Individual Fold- 
ers. This Teacher's Manual contains 
material for a short, simplified science 
talk . . . suggested blackboard demon- 
strations . . . and review questions. 


Individual Folders and Check Charts 
for Pupils. These folders, for dis- 
tribution to the class, contain all the 
material in the Wall Chart, with 20 
questions for oral or written reviews. 
They also show the correct amount of 
milk or milk products required for 
proper diet. And each folder includes 


Special Limited Offer to School Teachers — 25c. These handsome teach- 
ing aids cost Beatrice Foods Co. more than 80c apiece to produce. 
They’re yours for only 25c — just the cost of handling and mailing. This 
offer is open only as long as the limited supply lasts. Use the coupon and 


order as many kits as you need — today! 


FREE TO YOUR SCHOOL—A Showing of the 
Educational Color Film, “The Story of Milk” 
Several hundred schools have already shown, and endorsed, 
this brand-new moving picture on milk. An instructive 
“field trip” through a great modern creamery. Explains the 
nutritive value of milk, shows how it is homogenized, 
pasteurized, tested, and distributed. A 27-minute showing, 
available to schools with their own 16 mm. sound projection 
equipment. For full particulars, write Modern Talking 
Pictures Service, Inc.,9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. 
Give dates on which you would like to exhibit the film. 
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a Home Diet-Check by which pupils 
may keep “‘score” on their own con- 
sumption of dairy products. Appeals 
to children because it makes an intrigu- 
ing game of good diet habits. Each 
Home Diet Check has space for scor- 
ing 4 children and 2 adults. 


Beatrice Foods Co. 

Educational Division, Dept. C. 

120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me complete teaching kits at 25c 
each, for which I enclose Each kit is to 
contain 1 Wall Chart, 30 Individual Pupils’ Folders 
and 1 Teacher’s Manual. 


City, Zome, State... ..eeeeees ogdbesnsapessevdsedes 
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OCTOBER 5-11 is Fire Prevention Week 
—an opportune time for your pupils to 
help stop heavy loss of life and property 
suffered each year in the U. S. through 
re 


rer 


A MODERN ABACUS is one of the ma- 
nipulative devices in the series, NUMBER 
AS THE CuiLp Segs Ir. These devices 
are for supplementary use with any 
series of arithmetic textbooks. 

nr 


GOVERNMENT owned: one acre out of 
every five in the nation. Partial break- 
down shows that Federal ownership in- 
cludes 87% of Nevada; 82% of Ari- 
zona; 72% of Utah; 67% of Idaho; and 
46% of California. 


wr 


ARCTIC regions are making good use of 
the airplane. They have 47 airports and 
landing fields. You can learn many air- 
age facts as interesting as this one from 
the new fourth grade geography, NEIGH- 
Bors AROUND THE Wor LD. 

rr 


“CANNED” life insurance. Before you 
board your plane at the airport, you 
drop a quarter in an “insurograph,” 
write a few essential details and, presto, 
the machine yields a $5000 policy. 
PPT 

GIGANTIC presses in five majo® cities 
are running two shifts to bring you THE 
Winston Dictionary, Copyright 1947, 
in editions for all school needs. 


id 


POSTAGE Increase Bill is dormant now; 
but it behooves teachers to be ever alert. 
Additional postage on books would be 
staggering, were the bill to become a law. 


ne 


ROLL call—Beard, Brooke, Browning, 
Byron, Dana, Day, deMaupassant, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, Hall, Holmes, Hugo, etc., 
etc.—all are “present” in TREAsUREs, 
ninth grade book of ADVENTURES IN 
ReEap1ne Series. 

rw 


LIGHTNING does strike twice in the same 
place and yes, sometimes eighty-six times 
as in the case of the flagpole of the Em- 
pire State Building over a period of 


ten years. ~~~) 


HAVE you seen the brand new Winston 
Epvuctionat List for Fall, 1947? If not, 
write for free copy to Winston FLAsHEs. 





OF ALL THINGS 
(Continued from page 38) 


new plan place at the disposal of 
student groups modern commercial 
planes of scheduled airlines in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, and 
Europe, but it also offers an eight- 
point service which includes: 

(1) Help in organizing units of 
work for classroom preparation; (2) 
securing necessary classroom teach- 
ing aids; (3) planning flights to 
meet the particular needs of each 
group; (4) visiting classes to assist 
in the preliminary work; (5) sug- 
gesting methods of financing; (6) 
touring an airport before a trip; (7) 
providing a special instructor to ac- 
company the group on the flight; (8) 
aiding in post-flight discussions and 
evaluation. 

For tours abroad, one teacher is 
carried free for every ten pupils. 


* 


Workbooks may now travel 
through the mails at the preferential 
book-rate provided by law. The Unit- 
ed States Circuit Court of Appeals 
has issued permanent injunction 
against the Pest Office Department, 
which had taken the position that 
workbooks with perforated pages 
could not travel at the book rate. 

Suit against the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral was originally brought by Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany, of Wichita, Kansas, in the U. S. 
District Court, of Washington, D. C., 
which ruled in favor of the Postal 
Department. The company then car- 
ried the case to the Court of Appeals. 


* 


The war against cancer, led by 
research and education, is continuous. 
Progress sometimes may seem slow 
but the fight goes on, tirelessly and 
persistently. Education of youth and 
adults is essential in this fight against 
cancer. 

A guide—Cancer Facts, A Guide- 
book for Teachers—has been prepared 
to supplement prescribed or existing 
courses of study in biological science, 
health education, or social studies, 
and the pamphlet, Be A Cancer Cru- 
sader—A. Guide for the High School 
Students of Today—The Informed 
Citizens of Tomorrow, of interest to 
high school students, is available in 
quantities. 

The Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the Depart- 
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ment of Public Health co-operated 
with the Illinois Division of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society in preparing the 
pamphlets. They may be secured by 
writing the Department of Health, 
State of Illinois, Springfield. 





YOURS... 
for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION's Advertisers 


Advertisers in ILttnors Epucation have 
many attractive offerings tor its readers. 
Look through them carefully and decide 
what you can use to the best advantage. A 
coupon below permits you to order several 
items at one time. Time can be saved by 
using the advertisers’ own coupons and 
sending the coupons directly to the adver- 
tisers. Any charge made must be paid when 
the order is placed. 

10b. “Teachers Kit for a Study of Rail- 
road Transportation” is made up of a 
Teacher’s Manual, a booklet entitled The 
Stories Behind the Pictures, and a set of 
fifty-six large pictures. 

11b. Catalog of Workbooks [in Septem- 
ber issue]. 

12b. Information on new SVE corre- 
lated textbook-filmstrip program. List of 
filmstrips and books with which they have 
been correlated. Also, illustrated projector 
catalog. 

13b. “Why We Need Milk” is a com- 
plete teaching aid for an interesting and 
important classroom project on proper diet. 
Consists of a 19”x26” full-color pictorial 
wall chart on the value of milk products to 
health; 30 instructive pupils’ folders com- 
plete with Home Diet Check Charts; and 
a teacher’s manual for guidance in conduct- 
ing the project. Price per kit, 25 cents. 

24a. Nutrition Education, a handbook for 
the administrator. Suggests plans for imple- 
menting a community-school nutrition and 
health program. A manual for teachers con- 
tains basic nutrition information, goals for 
a nutrition and health education program 
and suggested activities units and bibliogra- 
phies for the primary, intermediate, and 
upper elementary levels. 


USE THIS COUPON 


| State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 

| Chicago |, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 


10b lib 12b 

| Name................. 

| i 

| Subject Taught... 
School Address 


136 (25) 24a 








| Enrollment: Boys. 
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ONE 
NI FLYING, 


Dramatic clarity is the sparkling reason 
why students of all ages like Compton’s. 
Compton facts are not “dry-as-dust”— 
they come alive before students’ eyes. 
Compton facts are Comptonized with a 
drama which unerringly stimulates in- 
terest and makes facts easily understood 
and clearly remembered. 

Coapsen’s Phawted Encyclopedic cs follows: Geordies 
Knot, Vol. A, pg. 114. . B, pg. 63. Jet ~ 


Vol. J, pe. 2146. Insects’ Young, , PE. 
Words bes Capitol, Vol. B, royt ad 
Weight of Earth, Vol. E, pg. 132. 
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COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


If you don’t have Compton's and can't find 
the answers to the above questions, write 
us or our representative —no obligation. 


. WM. E. McNURLAN, Dist. Mgr. 
Martinsville, Illinois 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY ¢ 1000 Nerth Dearborn Street « Chicage 10, Ilineis 
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jy Ser st Mave a Stake, Shi 


What happens to the teacher in a district 
that is absorbed in a reorganization plan? 


By C. Adam Turner . . . Sup’r of Rural Education . . . Western Illinois State College 


, seven rural teachers seated in a 
row down center at Newton Bateman 
County’s spring institute remained 
stiffly in their seats following adjourn- 
ment as if immobilized by a common 
preoccupation. 

The program had closed with a 
panel discussion of School District Re- 
organization. Those taking part had 
included the chairman of the County 
School Survey Committee, a member 
of the State Advisory Commission, 
and a faculty member from nearby 
State College. 

Clear outcome of the discussion was 
the conclusion—held by the County 
School Survey Committee—that the 
county should be organized as a sin- 
gle administrative unit offering all 
twelve grades of common school work. 

“Girls,” it was the voice of Mar- 
garet Lawrence, teacher of Independ- 
ence School, that aroused them, “I 
could use an ice-cold coke.” 

Smiling at their own lack of initia- 
tive the other six filed out after her to 
reassemble ten minutes later around 
a table in a corner drug store. 

“Let’s face it,” Olivia Reinhart, of 
Excelsior School, began talking as if 
there had been no interruption of the 
County Institute program. “How 
many pupils have we, all together?” 

The answer was soon found: 9 at 
Union, 4 at Mt. Pleasant, 16 at Prairie 
Grove, 5 at’ Antioch, 7 at Indian Point, 
12 at Excelsior, and 8 at Independence 
—61 pupils taught by 7 teachers. 


And Then There Were Two 


“You see,” said Olivia, 
two of us—we hope!” 

“And what kind of jobs?” demand- 
ed Edith Henneberry, who had taught 
Mt. Pleasant for fifteen years and was 
known as a competent and resourceful 
teacher. “Probably ' in some town 
school with some young whipper- 
snapper principal wanting to try-out 
his half-baked educational ideas and 
to herd us all to summer school to 
get more training.” 

“There certainly should be some 
reorganization,” Mary Louise Gris- 
wold, of Prairie Grove, put in mildly. 


“jobs for 
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“Mrs. Shannon told us to-day that we 
have sixteen out of a total of sixty- 
one districts that have closed their 
schools and are transporting their 
pupils and that two-fifths of the coun- 
ty’s elementary teachers have only 
emergency certificates. You could 
combine quite a number of districts 
and not put any qualified teacher out 
of a job, couldn’t you?” 

“Combining two or three districts 
here and there is quite a different 
thing from . . .” began Olivia Rein- 
hart and then paused as the county 
superintendent and the three members 
of the panel on School District Reor- 
ganization came toward their table. 

“Mind if we join you, ladies?” said 
Mrs. Shannon, the able, genial, county 
superintendent. Not waiting on an 
answer she began introductions all 
around. The men in the party pulled 
up a second table and orders for cold 
drinks were given a resigned and pre- 
occupied young waitress. 

Breaking the pause that followed 
these preliminaries, Olivia solemnly 
intoned, “Gentlemen, this is—or was 
—a post mortem on your discussion 
this afternoon.” 

“Was it as dead as all that?” teased 
Mr. Knox, the Survey Committee 
chairman, who had served as mod- 
erator. 

“No,” Olivia laughed, “it was ap- 
pallingly alive. It’s the rural teacher 
—our kind—that’s being killed off, we 
fear.” 

“You mean,” chided Mrs. Shannon, 
laughingly, that you girls are sitting 
here shuddering about what is to be- 
come of you?” Seven heads nodded 
sober affirmation. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mrs. Shannon, 
“I fear that I have misguided you. In- 
stead of suggesting that you fortify the 
teachers with fact and argument with 
which to convince the public, I should 
have directed you to convince the 
teachers that only through thorough- 
going school reorganization can we 
bring the benefits of true professional 
status to rural teachers.” 

“Fear,” put in Professor Sims, of 
Teachers College, “is a word that it 
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seems is being bandied around here a 
good bit. Miss Olivia fears one thing ; 
Mrs. Shannon fears another. Let’s 
bring these fears into the daylight and 
take a look at them one by one.” 

“Our No. 1 Fear then,” Olivia ac- 
cepted the challenge, “is simply that 
after reorganization there won't be 
enough jobs to go around. All seven 
of us are experienced, regularly cer- 
tificated teachers. We are now teach- 
ing a total of sixty-one pupils—enough 
for two average-sized classrooms. 
What becomes of the other five of 
us?” 

“Mr. Knox,” Mrs. Shannon turned 
to the Chairman of the Survey Com- 
mittee, “why don’t you answer that 
one ?” 

Mr. Knox eagerly embraced the 
opportunity. 

A Long-Term Plan 


“First,” he said, “let me say that 
according to the survey committee’s 
recommended long-term plan, sites 
would be carefully selected for all new 
buildings. Temporarily, however, al- 
most every teacher, every school, and 
every pupil would be left in their pres- 
ent locations. 

“According to this long-term plan 
we would close schools as teachers re- 
tire from our system or as communi- 
ties become willing to have their chil- 
dren attend other schools.” 

“Knox, I'd like to add to what you 
have just said,” the speaker was Mr. 
Metcalf, of the State Advisory Com- 
mission, “that many small reorganiza- 
tions shift farm children from their 
home school to another in the open- 
country or send them to schools in 
town with s¢emingly a great faith in 
numbers, but with little to indicate a 
better curriculum. 

“Few of these small reorganized 
districts offer good music, bands, 
school libraries, or shop programs, 
while many of them have too many 
pupils per teacher.” 

“Exactly,” agreed County Superin- 
tendent Shannon. “Our problem is to 
build such a good program in these 
planned centers that parents will de- 
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mand these opportunities for their 
children. There is little reason to let 
continue the present upheaval and un- 
certainty among rural teachers and 
parents.” 

At this point Mary Louise Griswold 
returned to the point of view that she 
was expressing when the entrance of 
the county superintendent and her 
party interrupted. Again she ventured 
that there could be a good deal of com- 
bining of districts without actually dis- 
turbing the status quo. 

“But that type of reorganization 
leaves you—and your pupils—pretty 
much where you are,” said Mr. Met- 
calf. “Let me explain. 

“To date the new pattern in IIli- 
nois is found in the reorganization of 
each county into several small dis- 
tricts. Each district is a separate ad- 
ministrative unit employing from one 
to fifteen teachers. Most of these units 
do have some advantages over the one- 
room school. 

“There are more pupils in daily at- 
tendance, fewer grades per teacher, 
possibilities for improved physical 
plant and equipment, janitor service, 
and perhaps improved local finance. 

“From the professional point of 
view, however, there are practically 
the same obstacles that are found in 
the one-room school. There are not 
enough teachers in one system to build 
a salary schedule and although the 
teachers are theoretically under ten- 
ure, a little individual or community 
unrest frequently indicates the wis- 
dom of seeking another position in a 
new district and starting all over again 
as far as tenure is concerned. The pos- 
sibility of shifting to another school 
under the same board, and thus re- 
taining tenure rights, does not exist. 

“The district is usually too small to 
employ a first-class administrator or 
offer an enriched program for the 
children. It does not usually furnish 
special teachers and other helps we 
need in building a good music, phys- 
ical education, shop, or woodworking 
program. To a great extent it depends 
on the teacher being a ‘specialist in 


everything.’ ” 


Specialists in Everything 
“But that is exactly what we've 
been taught to be,” put in Edith Hen- 
neberry. “Our training and years of 
teaching have been aimed at making 
us competent to get along on our own. 
“You may think this very childish,” 
she continued, “but how content are 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Home-Grown College 


“‘A chance for all” remains a pleasant deception as long 
as college opportunities are not brought near home for 
every boy and girl able and willing to profit by them. 


By Mary Miller 
Assistant Director, Danville Extension, University of Illinois 


Woes Joe came marching home 
from World War II, he had in his 
pocket something known as Educa- 
tional Privileges under the G.I. Bill 
of Rights. He had in mind, moreover, 
a number of questions to which he 
sought the answers. Joe had done 
some serious thinking during all those 
war years. 

‘Result : veteran enrollments swamp- 
ed the country’s colleges. To them 
were added candidates among boys 
and girls recently graduated from high 
school, whose numbers were inflated 
due to the continuance of a high level 
of general prosperity. 

In the fall of 1946 Illinois, along 
with the rest of the Nation, was beset 
with the problem of what to do to 
meet the oncoming college-bound 
horde. The situation was not helped 
by the fact that twice during the war 
years a proposal for financial state aid 
to publicly supported junior colleges 


had received the legislative brush-off 
in Illinois. 


The Co-operative 
Extension Center 


Out of this necessity was born the 
idea of the University of Illinois Co- 
operative Extension Centers. These 
centers were established upon local 
initiative in some thirty selected high 
schools where satisfactory facilities for 
college work, including a qualified 
staff, were available. During the 1946- 
’47 year they served more than 3,000 
young people, of whom most could not 
have gained admission to any college, 
because of excessive enrollments and 
lack of housing. 

Among these extension centers was 
the center at Danville, which was au- 
thorized by the local board of educa- 
tion in answer to the need for junior 
college work in Vermilion County. 

The first year of operation by far 

(Continued on page 64) 


Registration Danville Extension Center 
Reading from left, Miss Mary Miller, assistant director; R. M. Duffin, 


director; and W. 


operative extension centers. 
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. W. Krumsiek, University of Illinois supervisor of co- 
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By Lester R. Grimm 
Director of Research, 1.E.A. 


Pai and teacher welfare measures 
met with fair success in the Sixty-fifth 
General Assembly, but the public com- 
mon schools did not receive in full ap- 
propriations proposed in the major 
finance bills. This circumstance cou- 
pled with the fact that nearly every 
important bill that concerned pupils, 
teachers or school management in gen- 
eral did involve in some way a ques- 
tion of expenditure of funds, made 
school finance and taxation the chief 
topic of discussion among friends of 
our public schools. 


Local School Finance 


After the Governor’s late approval 
of H.B. 813 on August 8, many a 
school administrator hurriedly helped 
his board to insert in the current fiscal 
budget the new charge on public funds 
thereby added. This new Act requires 
the non-teaching employees to be- 
come members of the Illinois Mu- 
nicipal Employees Retirement Sys- 
tem as of January 1, 1948. 

Another local finance act, H.B. 351, 
adds the possibility of using bond in- 
come to the former possibility of us- 
ing building funds for acquiring and 
equipping playgrounds, recreation 
grounds, and athletic fields. As dis- 
trict reorganization progresses, fre- 
quent use of the bond method will 
probably be made to provide the cap- 
ital outlay needed in the expanded 
programs of physical education and 
-athletics. 

To any new twelve-grade commun- 
nity unit created under H.B. 575 are 
given an educational tax rate of one 
percent and a building rate of one- 
fourth percent upon the new full as- 
sessed valuation without referendum. 

Already some of these splendid new 
community’ units have been estab- 
lished, although some instances of 
“grabbing territory” from nearby 
communities have occurred. 

New consolidations often cause 
problems in school finance, and some 
inequitable uses of H.B. 575 are caus- 
ing unnecessary confusion. 

In those areas of the State where 
many districts receive equalization 
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SCHOOL FINANCE 1947 


The Legislature appropriated less than its School Finance 


Commission recommended, 
added required school expenditures. Result: some progress. 


aid, H.B. 575 should help greatly to 
promote proper reorganization into 
twelve-grade units. This is so because 
the new community unit could thus 
obtain State equalization aid with a 
local educational tax effort of only 
3.75 mills, whereas under the system 
of overlying districts a total tax ef- 
fort of five mills is required to obtain 
such equalization for all twelve grades 
in the community. 

Despite opposition of many school 
leaders, H.B. 513, restricting further 
the levies for local school taxes under 
the new full valuation program, be- 
came a law.’ Many districts have re- 
cently held referendums in order to 
be free of such restrictions during the 
five-year period covered by this bill. 

Taxpayer organizations will prob- 
ably ¢ome to realize that H.B. 513 will 
result in so many successful referen- 
dums that school taxes will become 
higher than would have been the case 
if H.B. 513 had never been enacted. 

School boards under provisions of 
H.B. 684 may resolve to pay janitors 
and custodians during the summer 
months from the building fund, and 
all districts, other than Chicago, un- 
der such new act must pay from such 
fund the cost of insurance on build- 
ings and fixtures, interior decorating, 
and maintenance of building and fix- 


tures. Until July 1, 1949 boards upon 


proper resolution may continue to use 
for educational purposes any balance 
in the building fund that is not needed 
for building purposes, according to 
H.B. 777 


State Common School Aids 


Friends of public education feel that 
too little progress was made on the 
common school fund in the legislative 
session. $.B. 229, as amended down- 
ward by the State administrative lead- 
ers, increased the general grant from 
$19 to $22 for the elementary attend- 
ance pupil and from $ to $7 for the 
high-school pupil. 

Equalization goals were raised from 


$80 to $90 and from $90 to $100 for 


*See mi at legit, hon Butier Tax Lew 
Amended in iss esea rtment, 
Illinois Education wk By Spoleefeld 








limited local taxing power, and 


elementary and high-school pupils re- 
spectively. The level of equalization 
for the small attendance district was 
raised from, $1200 to $1400 for the 
total educational budget. 

These new equalization goals on 
the pupil basis are far below actual 
needs. The School Finance and Tax 
Commission recommended a goal of 
$120 for both elementary and high- 
school pupils. The commission arrived 
at this figure after careful study of 
median educational expenditures in 
1946 for elementary schools that were 
meeting the standards of recognition.” 
The corresponding figure for 1947 is 
somewhat higher. 


S.B. 471 appropriated $59,953,000 
with which to pay the 1946 claims in 
the first fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1947 and the new 1947 claims (based 
upon S.B. 229) which become payable 
during the second fiscal year. 


State administrative leaders brought 
forth their own plan for emergency 
aid to the schools instead of accepting 
that endorsed by the School Finance 
and Tax Commission and scores of 
educational and civic groups. 

S.B. 672, designed by the State ad- 
ministration to protect the Governor’s 
budget, provides an extra flat grant of 
six dollars for each attendance pupil 
reported in the 1946 claims for state 
aid, the same to be paid by October, 
1947. This act carries with it an ap- 
propriation of $5,700,000. 

The outstanding weakness in the 
flat grant apportionment under S.B. 
672 should be apparent to all. It gives 
to able districts funds for which they 
have no great need, whereas such 
funds should be given to the poorer 
schools which are in urgent need.* The 
primary purpose of the state school 
fund is and must remain that of equal- 
izing the educational opportunities of 
our children. Overemphasis upon uni- 
form grants to all-schools, regardless 





*School Finance and Tax Commission (Repre 
sentative Charles Clabaugh, chairman), State Sup- 
- of Public Education m Illinois, page 19. A 

copies are still available by addressing the 
writer of this Study Unit. 

"See Need of Ee ization in IJilinois, mimeo- 
graphed leaflet L by LEA. Research Depart 
ment, August, 1947. 
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of their ability, violates the educational 


Table I is a summary of the bien- 


rights of childhood. Illinois cannot be nial appropriations made- for state 
proud of the apportionment plan in common school aids by the Sixty- 


S.B. 672. 


fourth and the Sixty-fifth General As- 


Table I— BIENNIAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC Seamer SCHOOLS 


Purpose of Appropriation Item 
State common school fund__ 


Emergency $6.00 per A.D. A. | flat grant Ee 


Transportation of pupils 


Deficiency for transportation ET OR 
Excess cost, physically handicapped...» ==> 


Deficiency, handicapped —.___ 


Excess cost, deaf and defective hearing, ‘blind and “defective 
vision, truant, incorrigible-and delinquent, mentally de- 


ficient. Saks caches 
Vocational education ee 
School lunch program... 


TOTALS 


GOING UP! 


In 1947 
(OnbE A.) (65th G.A.) 
$44,087,300 $59,953,000 
i 5,700,000 
1,649,320 3,600,000 
500,000 
2,594,304 3,826,419 

928,600 

2,316,390 3,758,136 
1,853,902 2,147,354 
1,500,000 2,694,000 
$54,929,816 $82,178,909 


semblies. The total sum appropriated 
in 1943 for the items in the Table was 
$41,104,650. The 1947 total of $82,- 
178,909 is about twice as large as that 
of four years ago. 

H.B. 558 provides the allotments 
shown in the Table for 1947 for the 
school lunch program, the excess cost 
of handicapped pupils and the regular 
allowance for transportation. The de- 
ficiency sum of $500,000 for payment 
on transportation comes through H.B. 
693. The amount of $2,147,354 for 
state aid on vocational education is 
provided by S.B. 363. 

Two other new acts will cause in- 
creased payments out of the common 

(Continued on page 60) 


Administrative realignment has brought 
advancement to five Lake Shore members. 





Clifford R. Maddox 


Biv persons active in the work of 
the Lake Shore Division of the IIli- 
nois Education Association, have been 
involved in recent major admin- 
istrative changes in Cook County. 
Lake Shore, proud of its educational 
talent, has managed to come through 
this changed formation with no im- 
mediate loss in membership. 

Dr. William E. McVey, prominent 
among the Nation’s educators in the 
secondary school field, who recently 
resigned as superintendent of Thorn- 
ton Township High School and Jun- 
ior College to become professor of 
education at Roosevelt College, Chi- 
cago, is a past-president of the Lake 
Shore Division. He will continue to 
make his home in Harvey. 

Dr. Clifford Maddox, Thornton 
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Joseph B. Stephens 


supervisor of instruction, was named 
acting superintendent following Dr. 
McVey’s_ resignation. Readers of 
ILtinois EpucaTion will remember 
his contribution to the symposium on 
the subject, “Can We Defend Pro- 


motion Without Preparation?” pub- 
lished in the May issue. 
Joseph B. Stephens, who takes 


over the duties of acting assistant 
superintendent and director of the 
program at Thornton, is the immedi- 
ate past-president of Lake Shore Di- 
vision, and has held numerous other 
Division offices. 

Dr. Harold H. Metcalf this fall 
went from Oak Park Township High 
School to Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, to succeed 
Raymond D. 
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Wiley Simmons 


Meade, who resigned 


H. H. Metcalf 


as Bloom’s principal last June. 
Wiley Simmons, recently named 


first assistant to the new superintend-.- 


ent of Cook County schools, has .a 
record of long and varied service to 
the Lake Shore Division. He is now 
chairman of the Division’s public re- 
lations committee—a position he has 
held for four years. 

During this time, as a member of 
the Committee on Professional and 
Public Relations of the I.E.A., Mr. 
Simmons has acted as chairman of 
two important subcommittees: the 
subcommittee on Professional Rela- 
tions, and—at present—the sub-com- 
mittee on Organization of Future 
Teacher Clubs in [Illinois High 
Schools — one phase of the teacher 
recruitment effort—MInnNiE Rio. 
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Hope for Polio Patients 


Neither preventive nor cure is known, but treatment and corrective surgery can 
produce remarkable results, and funds are available for every patient in need. 


By Jerome J. Sievers, 
M.D., M.S.P.H., Chief Division of Communicable Diseases . . . 


i. this year, poliomyelitis has 
stricken’ some of Illinois’ school chil- 
dren. The toll is less than last year, 
when cases in this State numbered 
more than 2500, but from January, 
1947, to July 19, sixty-nine cases had 
been reported, most of them young 
people of school age. The total num- 
ber of cases will be reckoned when the 
disease subsides with the coming of 
cold weather. 

The end of the epidemic season, 
however, will not mean the end of the 
disease for all patients. At least 50 
percent of them will recover com- 
pletely, but many must remain in hos- 
pitals for months. A few, seriously 
disabled, will undergo treatment for 
years. 

Nevertheless, the aftermath of in- 
fantile paralysis is not all on the dark 
side. Each year knowledge of the dis- 
ease increases, and methods of treat- 
ment improve. 


The Brighter Side 


Although there is still no preventive 
or cure, today’s treatment can prevent 
deformities and minimize crippling. 
Under the skilled hands of nurses and 
physical therapists, patients can be 
taught the effective use of backs and 
limbs that once might have been con- 
sidered hopelessly paralyzed. Correc- 
tive surgery, too, can produce remark- 
able results. 

Treatment to be completely effective 
must be prompt and thorough, begin- 
ning with the acute stage of the dis- 
ease and continuing through post-hos- 
pital care. 

This takes patience and co-operation 
on the part of parents and patients in 
“sticking it out” over a prolonged pe- 
riod. Home exercises and routines 
prescribed by the physician, regular 
check-ups at the clinic should be con- 
scientiously followed out, and recom- 
mended surgery accepted. 

The better parents understand these 
measures, the fewer persons will be 
added to those incapacitated by the 
disease in the past. 
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The Teacher in the Case 


It is natural that teachers should 
share the anxiety and responsibility 
of parents in a disease which primarily 
affects children under fifteen years of 
age. When a young patient returns to 
school with a disability, it.is the teach- 
er who helps him to adjust to a differ- 
ent tempo of life. 





Illinois Department of Public Health 


physical. For a long time he has been 
the center of attention and may have 
difficulty in overcoming the effects of 
too much indulgence. Setting him 
apart from the others and giving him 
more than necessary help will only 
impede his progress. 

Yet special consideration must be 
given these children if they are to 
benefit from everything that treat- 


Photo Courtesy Cook County Chapter National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


1947 March of Dimes Poster Girls Meet in Chicago 


Four-year-old Rita Reed, left, was taking physiotherapy treatment at Chi- 
cago’s Provident Hospital at the time of the picture. With her, right, is Nancy 
Drury, of Louisville, Ky., also a four-year-old. 


Even the child who has apparently 
recovered should be watched for mus- 
cular weakness which may develop 
later. In some cases, the teacher, soon- 
er than the parent, may observe poor 
posture, a dragging foot, a weak arm, 
or difficulty in speaking. All children 
who have been ill with infantile paral- 
ysis should be guarded against over- 
exertion. 

The disabled child may present a 
psychological problem. He has suf- 
fered a shock, both emotional and 


ment can do for them. Medical care 
must not be allowed to lapse as long 
as there is any hope of improvement. 
By informing themselves about each 
case, teachers can often be of good 
counsel to parents by encouraging 
regularity of treatments and check-ups. 

Especially in the matter of surgery, 
fear and superstition often stand in 
the way. By informing themselves, 
teachers can explain to doubtful par- 
ents: the general nature of the disease 
and its care.* (See footnote on page 48) 
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A Trust Fund By All, For All 


The question of expense enters into 
the picture, for infantile paralysis can 
be the most costly of all diseases. It 
was for this purpose that the yearly 
March of Dimes of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis was 
instituted, making adequate funds 
available for every patient in need. 

There is a chapter of the National 
Foundation in every county of IIli- 
nois, which in co-operation ‘with the 
Division of Services for Crippled Chil- 
dren, is prepared to give funds for 
services in the care of persons with 
infantile paralysis who need such 
assistance. 


Many persons do not know of these 
services ; many are reticent about ac- 
cepting what seems to them “charity.” 
It can be explained that the March of 
Dimes is a trust fund supported by all 
the people for all infantile paralysis 
patients to draw upon, regardless of 
age, race, creed, or color. Parents have 
only to state their case to the local 

* For free literature on infantile paralysis, in- 
cluding the “Hi Unit on Poliomyelitis,” 


write to the Nationa! Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York. 


chapter and if aid is needed, it will 
be given without red tape or embar- 
rassment to the beneficiary. 

Chapters of the National Founda- 
tion are constantly seeking old and 
new patients who can be helped. They 
have begun a search for all persons in 
the United States who have had in- 
fantile paralysis, to secure further sta- 
tistics about the still unsolved disease 
and to furnish treatment, even ata late 
date, whenever it might be beneficial. 

A great number of young people 
have been found who contracted the 
disease in recent years, but who dis- 
continued treatments for lack of trans- 
portation, funds, or understanding of 
the necessity for long-term care. There 
are adults, too, incapacitated since 
childhood, whose condition may be 
improved by surgery or better ortho- 
pedic appliances. 

Teachers and everyone else can help 
in this search to bring happiness, 
greater comfort, and independence to 
thousands of Americans who only 
need to be encouraged in order to 
better their lot. 

The sooner cases are reported to the 

(Continued on page 56) 


Photo Courtesy National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
Treatment to be Effective Must be Sustained 
A physical therapist gives a lesson in how to pedal with leg braces to an 
infantile paralysis pupil in a hospital functional room. 
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Deans of Women to Meet 
at Decatur in December 


“Putting the dean in her place,” 
will receive major emphasis at a con- 
ference to be held at Decatur early in 
December. The occasion is the An- 
nual Conference of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women and 
Advisers. “The Dean’s Place in the 
Program of the School” is the gen- 
éral theme of the conference, which 
will take place in Decatur’s Orlando 
Hotel, December 4, 5, and 6. 

The subject will be viewed both 
as the dean sees it and as the admin- 
istrator sees it. Spokesmen for the 
deans are members of a panel presid- 
ed over by Miss Alice Jones, of 
Leyden Community High School. 

Turn-about, at a later session Mr. 
Edgar L. Harden, associate profes- 
sor in education at Michigan State 
College, will discuss the dean’s place 
as the administrator sees it. 

A supervisor of the Michigan 
State Department for Vocational 
Education, Mr. Harden currently 


represents the Institute of Counsel- 
ing, Testing, and Guidance at East 
Lansing. 

The deans will peer into their pro- 
fessional future on Friday, December 


5 with their banquet speaker, Dr. 
William E. McVey. His topic is 
“Our Future Responsibilities in Mat- 
ters of Education.” 

Until very recently Dr. McVey 
was the superintendent of Thornton 
Township High School and Junior 
College. He is now professor of edu- 
cation at Roosevelt College, Chicago. 

Dr. Ruth Maxwell, of James Mil- 
likin University, heads the local ar- 
rangements committee and will pre- 
sent the official greeting at the 
conference. The president of her 
university, Dr. J. Walter Malone, 
will give the invocation. 

Upon special request, Mrs. Ruth 
O. McCarn, counselor to women at 
Northwestern University, has con- 
sented to have repeated the perform- 
ance, “We Know All the Answers,” 
presented at the conference of the 
National Association of Deans of 
Women in Columbus last March. 

On Saturday, December 6, at 
luncheon, Miss Velora Buscher, of the 
East Alton-Wood River High School, - 
will address her colleagues on “The 
Dean and Her Lighter Moments.” 


—Hetene E. Wirson, President, Illinois 
Association of Deans of Women and Ad- 
visers. 
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Executive Secretary’s Letter 


The NEW Battle of Britain 


Like many other nations, Britain must produce to win. 
Unlike some other peoples, the British know the score. 


0. July 29 Mrs. Pearson and I took 
to the air in Chicago and five hours 
later landed at Montreal, Canada. We 
left Montreal at 10:30 p.m. the next 
day, flying to Scotland and the first 
annual meeting of the World Organ- 
ization of the Teaching Profession. 
The huge plane, having flown a great 
part of the way at an altitude of 19,000 
feet and at a speed of 300 miles per 
hour, non-stop, landed us at Prest- 
wick, Scotland, eleven hours later. 

The quick transition from the new 
to the old was almost shocking, but 
nevertheless, it served to accentuate 
the differences and to emphasize the 
modern smallness of the world, and 
the interdependence and mutuality 
which is a part of it. 


Convention Setting 


The Scottish countryside was beau- 
tiful in its greenness, in its miles of 
stone fences and its stone cottages har- 
bored in roses, dahlias, gladiolas, etc., 
growing in profusiom and in deep 
color. The quaint villages and towns 
with stone dwellings built close to 
narrow, winding streets, the stores 
with “auld” English signs — Fish- 
monger, Haberdasher, Fruiter, Apoth- 
ecary, etc.—the tall “bobbies” with 
rounded helmets and sticks of author- 
ity—all attracted and maintained our 
interest. 

Historic Glasgow—our convention 
city—with its thousands of tile chim- 
neys (one from each. fireplace), its 
teeming cobbled streets, horsedrawn 
carts, two-storied trams and buses, 
queues of people, quaint but efficient 
taxis, efficient “underground,” and 
railroad station hotels — at once 
brought to us the reality of our quick 
transition. 


Austere Living 

The double daylight saving made it 
possible for us to read newspapers on 
the streets late at night. Later, the 
darkened streets (for blackouts are 
still in vogue due to coal shortages and 
other economic necessities) impressed 
upon us that war effects still hang 
somberly over the British Isles. 
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Hotels without towels, soap, nap- 
kins, and other facilities, with meals 
rationed to three courses consisting 
largely of fish and potatoes, empha- 
sized the “austerity” program. 

Full-dressed, black-coated waiters, 
maids on their knees brushing the 
carpets and scrubbing the floors, liv- 
eried perfunctories in worn uniforms, 
emphasized at once the carry-over of 
traditional services in the midst of 
severe limitations born of the austeri- 
ties. One couldn’t help but wonder 
about the great livelihood adjustments 
thousands of Britishers must make to 
meet the new socio-economic situation. 

The inquiry of one waiter who had 


served Lords “So and So” and was * 


now restive in a public dining-room 
service, asking if he could not come 
with us to America to serve “your 
Excellency and your Lady,” was ex- 
pressive of the unrest and uncertainty 
and the desire of many of the younger 
people to seek new opportunities even 
in new lands. 

Food rationing in the British Isles 
is almost as severe as that applied at 
the height of the German submarine 
campaign. The diet is too heavy on 
the starchy side. 

During a month’s stay. Mrs. Pear- 
son and I never had a full meat din- 
ner, or whole fresh milk to drink, had 
fresh fruit on one occasion, and had 
bread in the form of toast at break- 
fast only. The scrambled eggs we had 
for breakfast were powdered eggs, 
and the sausage accompanying them, 
occasionally, consisted partly of meat 
and mostly of grain products. 

The high teas, with which we 
were often honored, provided biscuits 
(cookies) and cakes, which satisfied 
somewhat our American desire for 
sweets. All of Britain had but a six- 
weeks supply of meat on hand. 

Clothing also is rationed. Those who 
have the necessary coupons and the 
cash may purchase clothing at prices 
comparable to ours. Food prices are 
much lower (being regulated) but 
since food is not of great quantity, nor 
variety, food purchases are limited. 

Clothing manufactured in England 
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By Irving F. Pearson 


and Scotland must preferably be sold 
to dollar countries to help balance 
trade accounts. This is true of most 
manufactured goods. Thus the British 
people are denied the full use of their 
own products) pending more favorable 
trade developments. 


Our Stake in World Recovery 


The three billion dollar American 
loan to Britain, designed to last five 
years, has practically disappeared in 
less than one year, due to a previous 
requirement that certain purchases be 
made from the United States, where 
higher prices have developed, and 
due to the fact that the value of the 
English pound has decreased greatly 
as compared with that of the American 
dollar. 

Then, too, other countries selling 
to the British have insisted upon pay- 
ments in dollars. This has created a 
situation where the British Govern- 
ment is forced to restrict purchases 
from America (including Canada) 
and to seek to promote sales to dollar 
countries, 

This same situation applies gener- 
ally to France, Italy, Greece, China, 
and other foreign countries, including 
Canada. Canada, for example, now 
experiences an unfavorable trade bal- 
ance with the United States of over 
one billion dollars. 

All this means that American ex- 
ports will quickly decrease. This in 
turn may lower our prices within the 
Nation, and it may even go as far as 
to develop a serious economic situa- 
tion within our country and through- 
out the world. 

Britain, having had much of its cap- 
ital destroyed in wartime sinking of 
ships, cutting of its forests, depletion 
of its mines, wear and tear on its ma- 
chinery, and in the loss of its peace- 
time trade returns, is in reality scratch- 
ing the bottom of the barrel. A trade 
balance gap of £600,000,000 (about 
$2,500,000,000) is now being experi- 
enced by the British. 

Cuts now instituted by the govern- 
ment would reduce this £175,000,000 


during the next twelve months. 
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These cuts would reduce purchases of 
food (144), films (11), timber (10), 
petrol (5), and consumer goods (5) 
millions of pounds. Restrictions 
against foreign travel might save 33 
millions of pounds. Reduction of over- 
seas military expenditures may save 
another 20 millions. (Will U. S. 
troops and dollars take over the occu- 
pation burden?) How may the re- 
mainder be saved? 

Britain must produce more for home 
consumption and for export. Anti- 
quated machinery and methods must 
be replaced, hillsides reforested, power 
dams built, and labor’ assignments 
and services improved. 

Capital, good management, and 
hard, efficient work are required. To 
achieve these goals in the presence of 
a most severe austerity program will 
constitute a new “Battle of Britain.” 
The final results, whatever they may 
be, will have world-wide repercus- 
sions. I believe the British people will 
win this hardest battle of all. 

Several other European and Asiatic 
nations are entering upon the same 
struggle. Unfortunately, some of them 
have not fully appreciated their cir- 
cumstances, as has Britain, and have 
not made detailed plans to meet the 
situation. 

The Marshall Plan is the only con- 
crete, practical means of mutual as- 
sistance. By refusing to participate in 
the Paris Conference, Russia, whose 
own five-year plan, according to Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s admission, is dependent 
upon German reparations, has en- 


dangered its own economy and that: 


of its satellites, and has frustrated the 
economic rehabilitation of many na- 
tions. Wisdom and clear thinking by 
the western alliés may yet produce a 
sane and farsighted policy of economic 
co-operation and resuscitation through 
the instrumentality of the Marshall 
Plan. 


Educational Institute of Scotland 


Scotland is prepared to lead the way 
in the process of recuperation. The 
cultural and industrial exhibit at Edin- 
burgh is a harbinger of this determin- 
ation. Scottish reforestation plans, 
power dam projects (a few under 
way), and agricultural improvement 
projects are parts of a great program. 

Edinburgh, an educational center, 
under the leadership of Sir Hugh Fal- 
coner, Lord Provost, may very likely 
replace Salzburg and other cities as 
a musical and cultural center. The 

(Continued on page 58) 
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WELCOME, New Teacher 
eo! they say it in Rockford nil Wholine 


Ene, 


President Marie Sauber, of the Rockford Education Association, left above, 
was hostess at a tea on September 7, which provided a pleasant and leisurely 
setting in which “old” and “new” faculty members might get acquainted. 
Extreme right, is Mrs. Anita Linder, member of the R.E.A. Hospitality Com- 
mittee. Chatting with them are new teachers Arthur Simonson and Mrs. 
Simonson, Miss Dahlberg, and Miss Irene Phillips. 

Below, second from left, C. W. Holmgren, president of the Moline Class- 
room Teachers Association, heads the receiving line at a garden tea sponsored 
by the association September 7. Thirty-five new teachers were honored guests. 
Reading from left are: Superintendent Alex Jardine, Mr. Holmgren, Mrs 
Holmgren, Mrs. Jardine, Miss Ruth Spencer, Miss Vivian Criswell, Mrs 


Blanche Frederick, Miss Irene Brown, Mrs. Emma-Gene Brink, Miss Leota 


Hull, and Miss Cora Irwin. 
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“CLASSROOMS IN THE AIR” 
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Programs of Guided Air Travel 
Established for School and College Groups 


ae FOUR YEARS, Air-Age Education Research 
has been proving the tremendous value of 
guided air travel. Its staff has worked with teachers 
in the classroom and in, the air, developing a com- 
prehensive program, enabling students to gain 
maximum benefits. Now, this service is offered 
to schools and colleges wishing to make travel 
experience a part of the regular curriculum. 


The program includes: Preliminary planning with 
the teacher and school administrator “9 Assis- 
tance in organizing units of work for classroom 
preparation “ Securing necessary classroom 
teaching aids “> Planning flight to meet the 
particular needs of each group % Visiting class 


80 EAST 42ad STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


to assist in preliminary classroom work  Sug- 
gesting methods of financing “s Touring airport 
before the trip < Providing special instructor 
to accompany group on the flight ~ Assisting 
in post-flight discussions and evaluation “9 


All flights made under the auspices of Air-Age 
Education Research are operated by scheduled, 
common-carrier aiflines in modern, commercial 
transport planes. This service is limited for the. 
present to established airline facilities in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and Europe, 


We shall be glad to discuss this program with you in 
relation to the particular needs of your school. 


hoO) 


ADVISORY BOARD 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Social Science Foundatior 
University of Denver 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR: N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
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Teachers Create World Organization 


a World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession (W.O.T.P.) was 
officially approved ‘by the delegates 
assembled in Glasgow, Scotland, Au- 
gust 7 to 13, 1947. Its draft constitu- 
tion, first outlined at the World Con- 
erence of the Teaching Profession held 
in Endicott, New York, last year, was 
amended and adopted. A set of by- 
laws was also approved. 

The organization states its purposes 
in Article II of the constitution, as 
follows : 


The purpose of this organization shall be 
to secure worldwide co-operation among 
recognized organizations of teachers in or- 
der : 

1. To make the highest standards of full 
and free education available to all without 
discrimination. 

2. To improve the professional status of 
the teachers of the world and to promote 
their intellectual, material, social, and civic 
interests and rights. 

3. To promote worldwide peace through 
the building of goodwill founded upon co- 
operation between nations in educational 
enterprises, based upon pertinent and ac- 
curate information. 


By Irving F. Pearson 


4. To advise the appropriate organs of 
the United Nations and other international 
bodies on educational and professional mat- 


ters. 
Membership 


Membership in the organization is 
in five classes: (1) Full National; 
(2) International; (3) Affiliated; 
(4) Associate; and (5) Honorary. 

The National and International 
memberships must be approved by the 
executive committee and by the dele- 
gate assembly. The Affiliated member- 
ships must be similarly approved after 
their endorsement by a Full National 
member. 

The Affiliated membership is de- 
signed to serve regional, state, or local 
organizations of the teaching profes- 
sion, and universities, colleges or other 
institutions of higher learning, or so- 
cieties existing primarily for the scien- 
tific study of education. 

ASsociate membership is available 
to interested individuals whose appli- 
cations have the approval of a Full 
National member of the country in 


Good Fellowship at WOTP Meeting 


The occasion is a tea at Moray Place, in front of the building of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland. In the picture are Irving F. Pearson, of 
the I.E.A.; Dr. Kuo Yu-Shou, of UNESCO; Dr. William G. Carr and Dr 
Glenn E. Snow, associate secretary and president, respectively, of the N.E.A. 
Dr. Carr becomes secretary-general of WOTP. 
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which the applicant resides, and gain 
the endorsement of the executive 
committee. Honorary memberships 
(not exceeding twenty-five in number 
at any one time) may be granted by 
the executive committee. 


Dues 


Membership dues are as follows: 
Full National, two cents for each con- 
stituent member but not less than 
$100; International, $200. Affiliated, 
Class A, $10 if constituent member- 
ship is 500 or less; $50, if more than 
500, but less than 2000; and $100, if 
2000 or more. Affiliated, Class B, $25; 
Associate, $2. Honorary members 
shall pay no fees. 

Membership fees shall be calculated 
in United States currency, and shall 
be paid either in that currency or at 
the prevailing rate of exchange in the 
currency of the country in which the 
member is located. 


Delegates 


Delegates are allotted as follows: 
Full National, one delegate per each 
2000 members or major fraction there- 
of, provided that no Full National 
member shall be entitled to fewer than 
three nor more than fifty delegates; 
International, five delegates; Affiliat- 
ed, one delegate. 

In voting, a Full’ National member 
shal] be entitled to cast one vote for 
each 50,000 members or major frac- 
tion thereof, but not less than one nor 
more than five votes. The votes are 
cast by the chairman. An International 
member is entitled to one vote. Hon- 
orary and Affiliated delegates shall 
have the right to speak, but not to 
vote. Associate members may attend 
the meetings, but may not participate 
in voting. 

Organs 

The organization shall include a 
delegate assembly, an executive com- 
mittee, and a secretariat. The assem- 
bly shali meet annually in plenary 
session. It shall determine the organi- 
zation’s program and policy, elect the 
executive committee, the president 
and the vice-president, consider ex- 
ecutive committee and other reports, 

(Continued on page 63) 
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ated textbook-filmstrip program is an ideal 
eaching tools, a co-ordination of the printed page 
jected picture. 
filmstrips are correlated with specific textbook series, the 
§ of each medium being utilized to the maximum. 
it textbook and the correlated filmstrip are co-basic. Each has 
its own unique functions. 

S.V.E. and the publisher are specialists. Each does the job it 
knows best, the publisher handling the editorial work, S.V.E. the 
technical production. 

Through’ the. combination of the printed page and projected 
pictures, the student assimilates and retains a substantially greater 
amount of the textbook information. 

Correlated filmstrips are ideally suited for use in the individual 
classrooms, where visual education belongs. 

Several series of the new correlated filmstrips have been com- 
pleted and are ready for immediate delivery. Others are in pro- 
duction. Correlated filmstrips for use with the textbooks you are 
now using may already be completed. Be sure to write for list of 
filmstrips and the books with which they have been correlated. 
Write today. 

Address Dept. ST 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


y 
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All the State's Children 


By Ray Graham 


Ass’t Superintendent of Public Instruction . 


Cone educators may well rejoice 
over the intelligent support the Gen- 
eral Assembly has given to the educa- 
tion of exceptional children. 

One of the most difficult educational 


problems in every district is how ade- 


quately to provide for the educational 
needs of those who because of physi- 
cal, mental, or social deviations are 
unable to make suitable adjustment in 
an average classroom situation. 

The Constitution and laws of the 
state of Illinois make it mandatory 
upon the Legislature to provide ade- 
quate educational opportunity for all 
children within. every school district. 
How has the Illinois Legislature car- 
ried out this mandate? 

Sections 12:20-27 of the School 
Code outline the specific pattern of 
state aid to school districts for ap- 
proved programs of special education. 
During the past four years special 
education opportunities have been 
brought to an increasing number of 
children. During the school year 1946- 
’47 over 33,000 children were enrolled 
in special classes and services in Illi- 
nois public schools. This is estimated 
to be only approximately one-fourth 
of those actually needing such help. 

Under present legislation special 
educational advantages may be pro- 
vided for children in the following 
classifications : 

I, Puysicatty HANDICAPPED. — 
(a) Orthopedically Handicapped, (6) 
Cardiacs, (c) Epileptics, (d) Lowered 
Vitality, (¢) Speech Defective, (f) 
Blind and Defective Vision, (g) Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing, (h) Home- 
bound, (#) Those needing special 
transportation. 

II. Epucaste Mentatty Hanpt- 
CAPPED. 

III, Matapyustep. — Including 
(a) Delinquent, (b) Truant, (c) In- 
corrigible, and (d) those needing spe- 
cial educational services to prevent 
their becoming delinquent. 


Appropriation 
The Sixty-fifth General Assembly 


appropriated a total of $7,584,555 for. 
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paying excess costs of these approved 
special education programs for the 
biennium 1947-’49. Separate appro- 
priations were made to Chicago, and 
to Other Districts for six major types 
of exceptional children. The appro- 
priation is allocated as follows: 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
Physically Handicapped ——.___-__ 


Defective Speech 
Defective Vision - 





__... $2,000,000 


The General Assembly makes 
possible special opportunities 
for those who are handicapped. 


. . Director of Education of Exceptional Children 


the holder to teach in all grades of the 
common school. 


Educable Mentally Handicapped 
Original legislation relative to spe- 
cial education of the educable mentally 
handicapped limited reimbursement 


THE BIENNIUM 1947-'49 
Other 


Chicago Districts 
$ 693,847 
762,572 


357,220 


370,000 
250,000 








j ba EN 
Educable Mentally Handicapped .__ 





TULA 42... 


Certification of Special Teachers 

Not over one-half of each appropri- 
ation may be used the first year. Re- 
imbursement for all types of physically 
handicapped may not exceed $300 per 
child per year for the excess costs. The 
reimbursement for the maladjusted 
may not exceed $190 per eligible child 
in an approved program. For the 
mentally handicapped the maximum 
reimbursement is $250 per eligible 
child (increased by the Sixty-fifth 
G.A. from $100). 


Another law passed by the Sixty- 
fifth General Assembly provides for 
a special certificate for teachers of 
special education. This sets a definite 
pattern of teacher preparation in the 
various fields and will be valuable to 
teacher training institutions and to 
prospective teachers desiring to enter 
the special education field. Informa- 
tion relative to this certificate may be 
secured from the Teachers Examining 
Board or from the Division of Special 
Education. 


Many teachers will continue to teach 
in special education under other types 
of certificates. The special education 
law only requires that they have an 
Illinois Teachers Certificate and meet 
qualifications set by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. But prob- 
ably all new teachers entering the field 
as well as many already teaching will 
want this certificate, which entitles 


375,000 
785,000 
695,000 


$4,475,000 


230,061 
508,200 
557,655 
$3,109,555 





"$7,584,555 


for excess cost to $100 per eligible 
pupil. Experience in all districts oper- 
ating such classes during the past 
biennium has shown that with small 
classes, special equipment, supervisory 
and transportation services, and the 
examinations of children, the excess 
cost was much higher than the maxi- 
mum reimbursement. On the basis of 
actual excess costs in these districts 
the General Assembly raised the max- 
imum to $250. 


Malad justed 

Under former legislation, schools 
providing special education for Delin- 
quent, Truant, and Incorrigible were 
not empowered to include in such 
programs the many children who had 
committed no overt acts but were on 
the borderline of delinquency. This 
situation was remedied so that now 
these borderline cases can be legally 
included in a special education pro- 
gram. 


Power of County Superintendents 


By enactment of Senate Bill 271 the- 
county superintendent is given the 
power and responsibility to call to- 
gether school boards and administra- 
tors of his county to study the needs 
for special educational services in the 
various districts and to plan “centers” 
and classes for them. This should 
hasten the establishment of “centers’’ 
in sparsely settled areas where single 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Schooling the public 
in education’s 
needs and values 


(THE series of advertisements reproduced at 

the right have appeared, in full-page size, 
in Time Magazine. They were prepared by 
American Seating Company in an earnest effort 
to create better and wider public understanding 
of the problems that beset American education. 

Enlightenment leads to constructive action. 
Hence, our aim in these advertisements has been 
to point out the vital relationship between 
education and every community’s welfare. We 
have explained how a community serves its own 
best interests whenever it makes needed im- 
provements in teaching conditions, pays its 
teachers well, and adopts other measures for 
the good of its local schools. 

We have been gratified by the recognition 
which the campaign has received. We shall feel 
well repaid if it helps to hasten the steps neces- 
sary to remove the handicaps under which 
educators and educational institutions have had 
to perform their duties. 

American Seating Company’s interest in to- 
day’s educational problems springs from an 
awareness of the vital part education plays in 
America’s progress—a knowledge gained through 
more than 60 years of developing and producing 
school furniture. 


H. M. TaLiarEeRRo 


SS AELE Sealing TL 


VORLD S LEADER EN PERELEC SEATING 
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Appeared in 
TIME Magazine 
February 24, 1947 


Appe ared in 
TIME Magazine 
March 31, 1947 


american Tea A 
moore of your community 


Appeared in 
TIME Magazine 
May 12, 1947 


Appeared in 
TIME Magorine 
June 23, 1947 





Mother GOES 10 SCHOOL 


Parent guidance and counseling is the purpose of the 
Institute for Mothers of Pre-School Blind Children. 


i. you ever seen the locust’s 
pajamas? You know how carelessly 
he leaves them, empty, hanging to 
the bark of a convenient tree. Billy 
saw them, With his mother he was 
attending an institute for pre-school 
children. I was there, too. I noticed 
him—eager, happy, alert—about the 
time I saw the discarded locust’s 
skin. I went to Billy and said, ““Want 
to know what I found?” 

Billy confidently put a small hand 
in mine. He examined the dry empty 
shell when I placed his hand upon it, 
running quick eager fingers over it, 
this way and that. 

“A locust left it there,” his mother 
explained. 

Billy brightened. “Oh, I know,” 
he laughed. “His pajamas!” 

Five-year-old Billy has such a 
small amount of vision that his doc- 
tor classifies him as blind. He and his 
mother were among the twenty-eight 
mother-child combinations that at- 
tended the second annual Institute 
for Mothers of Pre-School Blind 
Children, which was held at the State 
School for the Blind at Jacksonville, 
August 21-28. Several agencies have 
jointly sponsored the institute as one 
of a number of recent undertakings 
in furthering the program of special 
education for exceptional children in 
the State. 


A Program ef Home Counseling 


The need for a program of guid- 
ance and home counseling for parents 
of pre-school blind children has long 
been apparent to those concerned 
with the social, educational, and emo- 
tional welfare and development of the 
blind. 

The recently added Home Coun- 
seling Service of the Division of Vis- 
itation of the Adult Blind of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare provides 
the core of a program of parent edu- 
cation. Counselors visit the homes of 
blind pre-school children and give to 
the parents guidance and suggestions 
for the training of these handicapped 
children. 

The Institute for Mothers of Pre- 


56 


School Blind Children is a supple- 


ment to the home counseling service. 
Since the institute is conducted on a 
statewide basis, it brings certain op- 
portunities to all the mothers which 
would be lacking with only the serv- 
ice of a home counselor. 

The institute makes it possible for 
the mothers to hear talks by a num- 
ber of specialists in the various fields 
of child care and development, with 
emphasis upon the blind child. Then, 
too, it serves a larger group of moth- 
ers than could be served by the home 
counselor alone. 


Specialists Serve Institute 

Responsibility for the institute is 
largely assumed by the Division of 
Visitation of the Adult Blind, with 
the State School for the Blind, the 
Illinois Commission for Handicapped 
Children, the Division of Services for 
Crippled Children of the University 
of Illinois, and the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction acting 
as joint sponsors. In addition an ad- 
visory committee, made up of rep- 
resentatives of the sponsoring groups 
and other agencies concerned with 
the welfare of the blind, assist in the 
program planning. 

Through the combined efforts of 
these agencies, it has been possible 
to secure the services of a number of 
specialists in various pertinent fields. 
Other than the staff members who 
were present for the week and who 
worked under the direction of Miss 
Harriet Totman, director of Pre- 
School Blind Children, department 
of education, Cleveland, Ohio, the 
following people appeared on the 
program : 


George L. Drennan, M.D., pediatrician 
for the State School for the Blind; Mrs. 
Esther Schoenoff, nutritionist, Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund; Barbara 
Spiro, M.D., ophthalmologist, University 

Chicago Clinics; Miss Ann Elonen, 
psychologist, University of Chicago Clin- 
ics; Charlotte Babcock, M.D., University 
of Chicago Clinics. 


Child-Training Techniques 
Observed 
The program was scheduled so 
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By Lillie Mae Rickman 


that the mothers (and the several 
fathers who took their vacations to 
coincide with the institute) had am- 
ple time to observe the various child- 
training techniques used by the staff 
members in the nursery school, on 
the playground, and at lunch time, 
and to have profitable conferences 
with staff members, and visits with 
other parents. 

This joining of the forces of home 
and school in behalf of the blind 
child brings him one step nearer the 
goal of all special education—an op- 
portunity for the handicapped to find 
his place in normal society and to 
use his own abilities.in knowing and 
interpreting his world. 

In Billy’s case the imagination that 
helped him to discover the locust’s 
pajamas I hope will be richly fed so 
that this inner light will compensate 
the outer darkness. 


HOPE FOR POLIO PATIENTS 
(Continued from page 48) 


Health Department, the more they can 
be helped. If each new case is reported 
promptly to the health authorities, the 
best possible treatment will be made 
available and there will be no “lost 
polios” in the future. This is the objec- 
tive of the Illinois polio program, in 
which the Department of Public 
Health, the Division of Services for 
Crippled Children, and the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis col- 
laborate. 

Education has a large share in 
bringing about this happier state of 
affairs—the technical education of the 
medical worker, and the general edu- 
cation of the lay public. 





Classroom Instruction 
Education about infantile paralysis 
has moved into the classroom, sup- 
planting with knowledge the vague 
but distressing ideas that have trou- 
bled young people. Many high schools 
are using the “Unit on Poliomyelitis”* 
in the study of communicable diseases. 
Included in the study are facts about 
the nature of the disease, the precau- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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1. American wheat feeds more than America. 
It helps feed hungry children—and their hungry 
parents—all over the world! 

This year, of all years, our farmers have 
grown more wheat than ever before—almost a 
billion and a half bushels of the precious grain! 

To move this enormous harvest to elevators, 
to flour mills, and to shipside is one of the big- 
gest, most important jobs the railroads have 
ever faced. 


2. In acountry as vast as ours, wheat is harvested at dif- 
ferent times in different sections. And because railroad 
men are in daily touch with farmers all over America, 
they know when to start gathering empty box cars in 
each section. In Texas and Oklahoma wheat was ready 
to move last June. Plans laid long beforehand concen- 
trated thousands of freight cars in that section—in June. 
In July, the harvest moved north to Kansas, Nebraska, ° 

and Missouri—fanned out east to the Central States, 
and west to Colorado, Idaho, and the Pacific Coast 
States. In August the grain ripened in Montana, 

the Dakotas, and Minnesota. 


4. From these big city ele- 
vators the grain moves 
again—and again by rail. 
About 800 million bush- 
els of it go to mills in all 
parts of the nation to be 
ground into flour and ~¢ 
other cereal 
products, and tp 
into feed for 

livestock. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 
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5. About 500 million bushels 
will be carried by the railroads 
from the terminal elevators di- 


rectly to ports on the Atlantic, ° 


Pacific, and Gulf Coasts for 
shipment overseas. 

Only the railroads could han- 
dle the enormous job of distrib- 
uting this record-breaking wheat 
crop throughout our country — 
and of starting it on the way to 
hungry people throughout the 
rest of the world. Association of 
American Railroads, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


3. Wheat ripens so rapidly, and 
the big modern combines 
harvest it so quickly, that it is 
always difficult to have enough 
cars every place every day to keep 
abreast of all demands. But rail- 
roads move with the harvest — 
shifting and relocating cars as 
the grain matures—ready to haul 
hundreds of millions of bushels 
from country elevators to big 
city terminal elevators. 








Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
The best because it includes all the words 


most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 


The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 


ster editorial staff 

which combines the 

skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 








50* IN STOCK READY 
458° _FOR DELIVERY — 


editor and staff, drama, 
typing, shorthand, book- 
ing, commercial club, 


for oC : council, basket- 
. library, year guards, 
ACHIEVEMENT FREE CIRCULAR 


and Commercial Award Pi: Company 
MEMBERSHIP 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Just. Outs VOCAB 


A NEW BOOK THAT 


Excites New Interest in____ 
Stimulates Incentive for 
Correct Spellings of 
Makes it Fun to Study... 
Creates Discussion of 
Meanings of —._.__. xe 
Increases Group Interest in 


$2.00 Postpaid 
VOCAB PUBLISHERS 
Srewart Station—R. 13 
RicHMonp, VIRGINIA 


EARN UP TO $5,000 A YEAR SELLING 
SCHOOL BOOKS 
If you are a retired teacher or have time to 


sell textbooks to schools on a liberal com- 
mission basis, write for full particulars. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
67 Irving Place New York 3, New York 


FOR SALE 


Eight 1936 Model No. 221 Diamond-T 
School Buses. Good Condition—can be 
bought for reasonable price. Call 
WILLETT MOTOR COACH CO. 
MONroe 1492 
700 S. Desplaines Chicago 7, Illinois 














Fartour NORKBOOKS 











SUPPLEMENTARY 


WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 
Illustrated by the Walt Disney Studio 
Written by well-known authors of children’s books, this series 
is as amusing as the Walt Disney films. The books contribute 
to growth in reading power through genuine reading interest. 
Dumbo and Bongo join the group in the late Fall. 


OUR ANIMAL STORY BOOKS (PRE-PRIMERS) 
by Osswald, Sondergaard, and Reed 
These charming stories about children and their favorite 
animals are sure to be enjoyed by the very young reader. 
Lifelike illustrations done in full color, a small amount of 
text, and a well-graded vocabulary. 


NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 


Twenty thoroughly enjoyable books for social studies or 
recreational reading. Written by experts — educators, ex- 
plorers, and specialists in inter-American relations. Illus- 
trated in both full color and black and white. 


OUR GROWING WORLD 
by Mitchell and others 


A series of social studies readers designed to give the child 
an understanding of the world and its social concepts. Written 
by children’s authors in collaboration with educators and 


illustrated in color. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


READING 











HOPE FOR POLIO PATIENTS 
(Continued from page 56) 


tions to be observed during an epi- 
demic, and something of the vast re- 
search program which, it is hoped, will 
eventually lead to control of this dread 
disease. 

Until infantile paralysis is con- 
quered, recurring epidemics will con- 
tinue to create school and community 
problems involving the teacher. If she 
is familiar with the general facts about 
infantile paralysis, if she is acquainted 
with the sources of help and informa- 
tion, she will be of great assistance in 
bringing new hope for polio patients. 
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NEW BATTLE OF BRITAIN 
(Continued from page 50) 


Scot is'an individualist, a stout believ- 
er in democracy, and he is of positive 
character. Given the opportunity to do 
so, he’ll solve his difficulties. 

Scotland, with its famous “lochs,” 
its historic palaces, castles, cathedrals, 
and abbeys, its highlands and moun- 
tains, its splendid educational institu- 
tions, its. gardens, and its lovable peo- 
ple, will attract thousands of Ameri- 
can visitors once the shades of auster- 
ity are overcome. 


Recovery Parade 


In the lead of thé recovery parade 

will surely be found the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, its genial presi- 
dent, Mr. William Barry; and its 
capable executive, Mr. A. J. Bel- 
ford. This ceritury-old organization 
has been instrumental in building in 
Scotland educational opportunities for 
all—young and old—and in building 
a teaching profession worthy of the 
name. 
It can be counted upon to help de- 
velop an international profession free 
from governmental influence and con- 
trol. American teachers need to watch 
very closely their international affilia- 
tions, the persons who purport to rep- 
resent them, and the programs which 
are advocated. . 

Some so-called American teacher 
representatives are playing with inter- 
national fire by virtue of their associ- 
ation with politically-minded foreign 
groups. They are creating ill-will and 
suspicion instead of good-will and co- 
operation. The advent of W.O.T.P. is 
most timely. The organization de- 
serves full American teacher support 
not only in behalf of the future of 
the profession, but in behalf of world- 
wide understanding, appreciation, and 


peace. 
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SCHOOL FINANCE OF 1947 
(Continued from page 46) 
school fund. H.B. 395 specifies that 
kindergarten pupils shall be included 
among those for whom tuition is pay- 
able in areas covered by military en- 
campments and veterans’ hospitals. 
H.B. 297 increases the salary of the 
county superintendent of schools (and 
automatically of his state-paid assist- 
ant). 
Indirect Finance Loads 

Certain new laws do not directly in- 
crease or lower the revenues voted for 
schools but may in some cases re- 





CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


Preserves 


oe 


Autumn is preserving time. Children can help 
encourage home preserving—and help in the 
actual work—by making gay, colorful labels for 
use on jams, jellies and other home preserves. 
They'll enjoy drawing tomatoes, cherries, 
bunches of grapes, etc., on lightweight white 
paper, then coloring them realistically with 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. 
Leave a band of white across 
the center for the date or 
any special information. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 





quire more funds, either state or local, 
to be expended. Under H.B. 5 all 
pupils in grades one to nine, inclusive, 
must be taught safety education the 
equivalent of one class period weekly. 

S.B. 201 raises from $100 to $250 
the excess cost chargeable to the State 
for the special program for the men- 
tally deficient but educable child. 

S.B. 270 permits each of two dis- 
tricts to collect the full excess cost 
payment where both furnish the same 
child “special educational facilities or 
transportation.” ; 

S.B. 269 likewise may increase the 
state aid needed for certain types of 
atypical pupils, as it includes with the 
“truant, incorrigible and delinquent” 
groups those children “in need of spe- 
cial preventive education.” 

Careful, sane administration will be 
needed to prevent abuse in excess cost 
payments under the vague wording of 
these two last named acts. 

H.B. 55 prevents school boards 
from discriminating on account of sex 
in fixing salaries of their certificated 
employees. 

Most urban districts already exceed 
the new minimum program of sick 
leave for all school employees as stated 
in H.B. 424. Many of the smaller dis- 
tricts and Chicago, however, must now 
allow annually at least five days of sick 
leave at full pay and five additional 
days at half pay and permit unused 
leave (including the current year) to 
accumulate to three times the above 
number of days. 

A board of education is permitted 
after referendum to purchase or build 
residential houses for teachers by H.B. 
697 ; formerly such could be done only 
for the superintendent or principal. 

Since as a general rule better quali- 
fied teachers will be paid more than 
those not so well qualified, some 
schools will need more funds for sal- 
ary purposes on account of H.B. 185, 
which among other provisions raises 
the requirements for the emergency 
certificate to one year of training after 
July 1, 1948. 

Although the state allotment from 
the common school fund to the down- 
state teachers’ retirement system is 
definitely Nmited in each year of the 
present biennium to $4,180,378 by 
H.B. 372, yet it is well known that 
more state funds will be needed in 
future years to meet the increased 
public obligations in carrying out the 
benefits offered under the terms of 
H.B. 523, H.B. 674 and H.B. 675. 


Teachers who were entitled to re- 
tire as of July 1, 1947 and who do no 
more teaching and alse those who 
were retired as of such date may in 
many instances have their allowances 
increased by H.B. 523 if they make 
the required additional contribution. 

Thus, the minimum annual allow- 
ance may become $700 for the retired 
teacher who has twenty-five years of 
service and has by July 1, 1947 
reached the age of sixty years. An 
upward scaling of allowances is pro- 
vided at the rate of $30 for each year 
of age above sixty, which results in a 
minimum annual benefit of $1,000 
when the age of seventy is attained. 

Among the many new features un- 
der H.B. 674 and H.B. 675 that will 
call for more public funds in time are 
the provisions for more liberal re- 
funds, the new minimum guarantee 
for retirement after age fifty-five and 
twenty years of service, improved dis- 
ability retirement, and the great in- 
crease needed in public funds to match 
increased teacher contributions. 

Obviously, H.B. 446 may also show 
financial effects within the next few 
years. This new act sets higher at- 
tendance standards for both elemen- 
tary and high-school districts as re- 
quirements to be met in 1949 and 
thereafter in order to qualify for any 
state aid, either the general grant or 
equalization. Consolidation in some 
communities may thereby be pro- 
moted, whereas in other areas the 
small attendance schools will remain 
for a time and be entitled to make no 
state aid claims. 


Special Chicago Acts 

Chicago gained little in the way of 
state aid in the recent legislative ses- 
sion. From all the several funds listed 
in Table I above Chicago will obtain 
not more than eleven million dollars 
in the first fiscal year and only about 
ten million dollars during the second 
fiscal year. Thus, only a small part of 
the Chicago educational fund will 
come from the State. 

S.B. 538 and H.B. 772, identical 


bills approved by the Governor, au-- 


thorize the Chicago board to amend 
the 1947 annual budget in order to 
include for teachers’ salaries such ad- 
ditional sums as may be derived from 
state aid in excess of the estimates 
made when the budget was adopted. 

Such increase in estimate will not 
be much, and perhaps that helps to 
explain why the Governor vetoed 
H.B. 522, which attempted to reduce 
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the local property tax rate from twelve 
mills to only eight and one-half mills 
for the educational fund in Chicago. 

S.B. 469 prescribes in more detail 
the purposes for which the building 
fund of the Chicago district may be 
used, such new act being required be- 
cause recent court decisions have held 
that many items charged formerly to 
the building fund should have been 
taken from educational funds. 

H.B. 642, which raises teacher con- 
tributions to the Chicago teachers Pen- 
sion and ‘Retirement Fund and im- 
proves benefits through more liberal 
death refunds to the beneficiary and 
a higher retirement allowance for 
those retiring with service credit above 
twenty-five years, also provides a 
higher specific tax to be raised locally 
for the pension fund purposes than 
has been recently levied. 


ALL THE STATE’S CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 54) 





districts alone cannot operate special 
classes. By co-operative planning and 
operation special education can now 
be established for all districts. 


Transportation Reimbursement 


Under this law children living in 
one district who are in need of special 
education that may be secured in an- 
other district, may be transported to 
that class by the district of residence, 
which can make claim under the law 
for reimbursement for the transporta- 
tion up to a maximum of $300 for 
physically handicapped and $250 for 
mentally handicapped. 


Legislative Needs Studied 


Special credit should be given to 
many agencies and individuals for 
these improvements in our Special 
Education Law. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction gives special 
credit to Mr. Howard E. M. Miller, 
executive director of the Illinois Com- 
mission for the Handicapped, to Sena- 
tor Walker Butler, and to Representa- 
tive Bernice Van der Vries. 

Mr. Miller called together repre- 
sentatives of over twenty state-wide 
agencies interested in the handicapped 
and with them studied the needs for 
legislation. He personally attended to 
the details of getting some of these 
bills introduced and advanced. Senator 
Walker Butler and Mrs. Van der 
Vries guided them in their progress 
through the Legislature. 
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The Future 

Legislation can be only a pattern 
for procedure. Whether handicapped 
children secure the special educational 
services they need, is still a responsi- 
bility of local districts. No one else can 
give them the actual classes. The State 
can reimburse, advise, and set stand- 
ards. But this still constitutes only a 
pattern for local school districts. 

Nor will the problem be solved 
alone with the desire of districts to 


furnish special classes and services. 
Specially trained and qualified teach- 
ers are essential. 


The field offers a great opportunity 
to teachers with a background of 
training and experience with usual 
children. The shortage of teachers 
demands that school administrators 
wanting to establish services find pros- 
pective teachers and encourage them 
to take the special training. Progress 
will be slow until this condition is met. 





Fun for everyone, 
especially for the 
exuberant ages of 10 to 18 


Applicable to any community, 
Davenport, lowa’s, Mardi Gras 

can give a fun-filled, trouble-free 
Halloween off the streets. School and 
civic leaders, cooperating, guide the 
idea to gay reality. 


The amazing record of Davenport’s 
success brought so many inquiries from 
other teachers we offer their pattern 
from which to plan your Mardi Gras: 


Sheriff Bem, originator of 
Davenport's Mardi Gras 





HALLOWEEN MARDI GRAS ] 
* ADMIT ONE - 
OCT.31... ALL FREE 








> Parade — 7 to 8 P.m.— with floats 
for each school, costumed marchers, 
school bands. Prizes awarded. 


» Show at stadium—-8 to 9:30 P. M.— 
school-created stunts delight 10 to 13 
year olds who sit with parents, and 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


14 to18 year olds seated by themselves 
in high school section. 


> Mardi Gras Costume Ball—g:30 to 
12P.M.—forhigh school celebrantswith 
naming of King and Queen of Ball. 


lf further interested, write Scott 
County Sheriff, Walter H. Beuse, 
Davenport, Iowa —the originator. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 


standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 





TEACHERS HAVE A STAKE 

(Continued from page 44) 
we going to be thrown into a system 
with both city grade and high-school 
teachers, who'll likely be condescend- 
ing, and supervisors, and an adminis- 
trator?” Edith appealed to Professor 
Sims. 

“Now, Edith, I’ve known you since 
student days,” said the mild-mannered 
professor, “and you aren’t as irrecon- 
cilable as that speech sounds. 

“Let’s start in with this adminis- 
- trator bogey. Personally, I’d prefer to 
be a Bateman County teacher and have 
the opportunities of a larger flexible 
system, even if I disliked my adminis- 
trator. But let’s examine these-oppor- 
tunities. . 

“If we are to have the opportunity 
of building rural teaching into a real 
profession, we must have larger ad- 
ministrative units. Let’s begin with 
what we call administrative reorgan- 
ization—preferably on a county-wide 
basis. 

“Such reorganization would change 
administrative control by creating one 
school board with the duty of hiring a 
competent administrator for the unit. 

“The administrator, while responsi- 
ble to the board, should have the re- 
sponsibility of hiring the teachers and 
otherwise directing operation of the 
school system,” 

Salaries and Pensions 

“Does your county survey commit- 
tee’s plan include any provision for 
equitable salaries?” Edith Henneber- 
ry asked Mr. Knox. 

“Oh, yes,” he responded. “We've 
considered that at some length. Of 
course, the county survey committee 
has no jurisdiction in such matters, 
but it would naturally assume that a 
salary schedule to include merit, 
academic training, and years of ex- 
perience in the county would be co- 
operatively worked out by adminis- 
trator, board, and teacher and lay 
representatives. 

“On the regular scale your county 
district might pay those who have 
served the courity twenty years twice 
as much as the beginners. Thus, if the 
state minimum of $1200 were paid be- 
ginners, equally trained teachers with 
twenty years of experience would get 
$2400. If the beginning salary were 
$1800, veteran teachers should get at 
least $3500.” 

“And don’t forget the effect of these 
higher salaries on our pensions,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Shannon, the county 
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superintendent. “Under this system 
we could not only afford a higher 
standard of living, a better academic 
education, more educational travel, 
etc.; this would materially affect our 
security when we retire under our 
Illinois State Teachers Retirement 
System. 
Tenure Protection 


“And tenure,” Mrs. Shannon con- 
tinued, ““Mr. Metcalf has touched on 
that.” 

“Mrs. Shannon,” Professor Sims 
said, “I'd like to interpolate here an- 
other angle which has an important 
bearing on tenure of position.” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Shannon as- 
sented. “Please do.” 

“There are many who claim the 
teacher shortage will last for years. 
Personally,” Professor Sims said, “I 
am inclined to believe a severe financial 
depression would send hundreds from 
business back into teaching and cause 
many college graduates, who previ- 
ously never intended to teach, to take 
practice teaching and start looking for 
a teaching position. 

“Under small district organization 
we have little protection against these 
individuals. We would have to com- 
pete with them for our jobs. If they 
happen to have an uncle on the board 
or other personal influence, we may 
suddenly find, after several years of 
satisfactory service, ‘the school needs 
a change.’ 

“If we are fortunate enough to hold 
our jobs, we must compete directly 
with these individuals for salary— 
with the usual disastrous results. 

“Under the large administrative or 
county unit,” he continued, “we would 
not be competing with them, because 
we would have legal tenure and an 
established salary scale. 

“They would be competing with 
each other for a chance to fill the va- 
cancies and to start at the bottom of 
our salary schedule. 

“A severe depression might mean 
the downward revision of our entire 
salary schedule, but we would retain 
our rank and not have to start again 
at the bottom. 

“If we intend to make teaching a 
career, do we not deserve this protec- 
tion against those interested primarily 
in temporary monetary gain?” 

Professor Sims’ question obviously 
required no answer. As he looked, 
smiling, from one sober thoughtful 
face to the other, he concluded : 

“If these depression recruits like 
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teaching and stay with our system, 
they, too, can climb the scale and pro- 
gressively gain more security.” 

“Thank you, Professor Sims,” said 
Mrs. Shannon. “Time’s flying,” she 
said. “But nobody’s answered your 
objection, Edith, to a system in which 
the rural teacher is thrown with city 
elementary and high-school teachers. 

“In my opinion inclusion of the city 
would present opportunities for mu- 
tual fellowship and exchange between 
the city and the rural teachers. 

“It would provide a broader tax 
base on which to build the salary 
schedule and provide additional op- 
portunities for mobility of teachers 
within the system.” 

Edith Henneberry. smiled a little 
wryly. “Well, my friends,” she chal- 
lenged her fellow teachers, “are we 
so set in our ways that we can’t set 
out to meet the professional and aca- 
demic expectations for the type of re- 
organization that we’ve had explained 
to us here this afternoon ?” 

“Tt may not be easy,” chimed in 
Olivia Reinhart, “but the tenure, sal- 
ary, pension, and other professional 
advantages should repay us for some 
efforts at self-improvement.” 

A Rural Teaching Profession 

“That’s the spirit, girls,” approved 
Mrs. Shannon. “Reorganization is 
proceeding. Of all the groups con- 
cerned, few have as much at stake as 
our small-town and country teachers. 

“The right type of reorganization 
can pave the way for a rural teaching 
profession, while a haphazard reor- 
ganization can largely by-pass the pos- 
sibility of tenure, a salary schedule, 
and other things basic to real profes- 
sionalization of teaching. 

“We teachers are in the process of 
helping to make decisions that will 
affect us for many years. The county 
or comparable unit will not solve all 
our problems. It is not a magic for- 
mula. It offers us, however, an op- 
portunity to build a real Teaching 
Profession in our rural areas.” 

Mrs. Shannon glanced at her-watch. 
“Goodness, Mr. Metcalf, your train - 
leaves in ten minutes. I'll drive you 
over to the depot.” 

Seven rural teachers, as they dis- 
banded to take their respective ways 
home, agreed that the post-Institute 
session had been the most enlighten- 
ing of all. 

“Think of it,” said Olivia Reinhart 
“this time next year we may all be 
working together in one district!” 
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WORLD ORGANIZATION 
(Continued from page 52) 


and approve and give effect to the 
annual budget. 


Executive Committee 

The executive committee shall con- 
sist of the president, the vice-presi- 
dent, and five other members elected 
by the delegate assembly. It shall 
conduct the business of the organi- 
zation, endeavor to carry out the pro- 
gram and policies determined by the 
delegate assembly, appoint the sec- 
retary-general and fix his salary and 
conditions of service. 

The committee shall have charge of 
the funds of the organization and be 
empowered to accept gifts, endow- 
ments, or appropriations designed to 
serve the purposes of the organiza- 
tion. It shall determine the time and 
place of the annual meetings and the 
site of the headquarters office. The 
committee shall prepare the provi- 
sional agenda for the annual meeting 
and submit a report of its activities. 


By-Laws 

The by-laws detail the seating of del- 
egates, election procedures, assembly 
procedures, meetings of the executive 
committee, the authorization of spe- 
cial committees, the duties of the sec- 
retary-general, membership year, fis- 
cal year, budget procedure, etc. The 
by-laws authorize the executive com- 
mittee to create sections and special 
conferences. 

The delegate assembly adopted a 
resolution requiring the holding of a 
constitutional convention in 1949, at 
which time constitutional dnd by-law 
revisions may be adopted by a two- 
thirds vote, whether or not previous 
notice of the proposed amendments 
has been filed with the Secretary- 
General. 

Officers Elected 

Dean William Russell, of Columbia 
University, was elected the first presi- 
dent of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession to serve a term 
of two years. Mr. F. L. Sack, of Swit- 
zerland, was elected vice-president 
for a one-year term. Elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee for two years were 
Miss Margaret J. Pringle (Scotland), 
Dr. Ma (China), Mr. Millar (Can- 
ada), Mr. Maj (Poland), and Mr. 
I‘rame (Northern Ireland). 


Assembly Procedure 
The delegate assembly centered its 
(deliberations about the findings of 
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three committees : Committee A, Con- 
stitution and By-Laws ; Committee B, 
Program and Relations; and a Com- 
mittee on Budget. 


Program and Relations 


Committee B’s recommendations 
were adopted. They called for a spe- 
cial committee to work with UNE- 
SCO; the establishment of an agree- 
ment between UNESCO and WOTP 
similar to that between the science 
groups and UNESCO; the sending 
of a delegate to the United Nations 
Conference on International Non- 
governmental Organizations at Lake 
Success, September 12-13, 1947; the 
application for consultative status 
with the Economic and Social Council 
of UN. 

The holding of a WOTP execu- 
tive committee meeting in Mexico 
City prior to the UNESCO meet- 
ing ; the authorization of an appeal to 
WOTP members to support the UN. 
Appeal for Children, including the 
establishment of national committees 
to aid suffering 


Member Organizations 

The membership of the WOTP 
already consists of sixteen Full Na- 
tional members, and six Affiliated as- 
sociations, including the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. The national bod- 
ies represent close to 500,000 teachers. 

WOTP differs from other inter- 
national professional bodies in educa- 
tion in that it operates through or- 
ganizations of teachers and not with 
governmental education agencies. This 
is highly important in the free func- 
tioning of an international body. This 
explains why some national groups of 
teachers are not represented in the or- 
ganization. 

The national members include or- 
ganizations from China (2), Greece, 
I.uxemburg, Ulster, Scotland, Swit- 
zerland, and the United States. Other 
nations considering affiliation and 
sending observers include Belgium, 
England (4), Wales, Haiti, and Ice- 
land. 

Other ‘national members not repre- 
sented at the Glasgow meeting includ- 








children through- 
out the world. 
The assignment 
of work projects 
in (a) interna- 
tional language, 
(6) pupil and 
teacher inter- 
change, (c) social 
studies and cur- 
rent affairs, (d) 
the extension of 
literacy, and (e) 
health education. 
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L. T. Baker & Co. invites you to use its personal loan service whenever you can 
advantageously do so—to improve your health—your standard of living— or to 
take advantage of opportunities. Frequently, you can save money by borrowing 
and paying cash for your needs—securing discounts, etc. One out of 7 American 
families use State Licensed Loan Services. Find out about the many ways in which 
you can wisely make use of L. T. Baker & Company's service. 


Loans up to $500 on your signature only. Moderate cost. Flexible terms. 
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~ Calendar 


‘Decemser, 1947 

28 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, 
Illinois, December 28, 29, and 30, 1947. 


Marca, 1948 

1 Central Division, [Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, IIli- 
nois, March 1, 1948. 

5 Peoria Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Peoria, Illi- 
nois, March 5, 1948. 


Aprit, 1948 

2 South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Spring- 
field, Illinois, April 2, 1948. 

2 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, Illinois, April 
2, 1948. 

9 Illinois Council for the Social Studies, 
annual conference. Springfield, April 9 
and 10, 1948. 


ed Poland, Greece (1), Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Brazil, and Bolivia. 

Affiliated members represented in- 
clude Phi Delta Kappa and the IIli- 
nois Education Association. Affiliated 
members not represented include the 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation, 
the Auburn (N. Y.) Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the Oregon Education Associ- 
ation, and the New Paltz (N. Y.) 
Teachers College. American delegates 
were present from Utah, Maryland, 
Wisconsin, Connecticut, Michigan, 
Georgia, Illinois, Washington, D. C. 


Accredited Observers 


Observers were present from the 
United Nations, UNESCO, Bel- 
gian Secondary Teachers Association, 
the Joint Committee of Four English 
Secondary Associations, the National 
Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales, the National Union of Teach- 
ers of Haiti, Iceland Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the Elementary Teachers As- 
sociation of Switzerland, and the In- 
ternational Federation of Public Sec- 
ondary School Teachers. 

Executive Officers 

The headquarters will very likely be 
continued at Washington, D. C., with 
Dr. William G. Carr as secretary- 
general. A sub-office will be estab- 
lished at Edinburgh, Scotland, under 
the direction of Mr. A. J. Belford, 
Executive Director of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. 

Hosts 

The Educational Institute of Scot- 
land (100 years old) served as the 
official and capable host. The Lord 
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Provost of Glasgow, Sir Hector Mc- 
Neill, the Corporation of Glasgow, and 
the Glasgow Local Association of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, 
served admirably as local hosts. The 
world delegates were royally received 
and entertained. 

The first official meeting of the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession enjoyed good fellowship, 
mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion, constructive action, and the gen- 
erosity, courtesy, and friendship of the 
Scottish hosts. Miss Margaret Prin- 
gle, Glasgow, served as the capable 
chairman of the meeting. 

The social functions included a high 
tea, a bus tour of the Three Loch dis- 
trict (Loch Lomond, etc.), entertain- 
ment in the homes of Glasgow Local 
Association members, a sail down the 
River Clyde as guests of the Lord 
Provost and the Corporation of Glas- 
gow, and a dinner presented by the 
Educational Institute of Scotland. 





To Minnesota 


Selmer H. Berg 

Mr. Selmer H. Berg, who recently 
resigned his position as superintend- 
ent of schools in Rockford, to accept 
the superintendency in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, has ably served the Illinois 
Education Association as chairman of 
its Legislative Committee for the past 
year. In the usual course of events he 
would have come to the presidency of 
the association in 1949. Mr. Berg is 
a past president of the Northwestern 
Division, I.E.A. His fine leadership 
in things educational, and his good 
counsel will be missed. 
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HOME-GROWN COLLEGE 

(Continued from page 44) 
the greater part of the 175 students 
enrolled by the Danville Center were 
veterans. At the end of the 1946-’47 
year the demand for a continuance 
of the center was so great that the 
board again entered into the co-oper- 
ative arrangement with the Universi- 
ty of Illinois for the 1947-’48 school 
year. This year, however, only about 
one-third of those enrolled in the 
center are veterans. 


Meets Community Need 

We who are in charge of the direc- 
tion of the Danville Extension Center 
are convinced of its very great worth. 
It is abundantly apparent from the 
eagerness with which students from 
all over Vermilion County and even 
many from across the state line in In- 
diana have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to take college work in 
Danville that our Danville Extension 
is one answer to the present-day edu- 
cational needs in this area. 

We feel that we are making a 
worthwhile contribution toward meet- 
ing the postwar emergency by taking 
care of these young people who would 
otherwise be denied their college op- 
portunities. Too, we hope that we are 
demonstrating to our public the con- 
tribution that a permanent junior col- 
lege might make to the advancement 
of higher education in this vicinity. 

Again this year the Danville Center 
is offering only Freshman work, al- 
though a few second-year students 
who can get enough courses for their 
required programs are registered. The 
demand for second-year work is great, 
and a full sophomore program in 
1948-49 is a definite possibility. 


A Chance for All 

As John Dewey has said, “What the 
best and wisest parent wants for his 
own child, that must the community 
want for all its children.” Yet the 
words as applied to post-secondary 
education represent only wishful 
thinking, where junior college- work 
is not available. 

By creating an opportunity for all 
eligible persons in this area to enroll 
for college work, Danville Extension 
temporarily has shouldered the re- 
sponsibility of providing a chance for 
all. It is to be hoped that the ideal of 
which it is the material expression 
may persist in the community and that 
a permanent junior college may be 
established. 
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WELL-MADE WORKBOOKS | 


Well-made workbooks are among the most valuable materials of instruction, especially in the crowded conditions found 
often in schools today. The following textbooks, many of them national leaders, are equipped with carefully-made work- 
books and teachers’ manuals. a! 


Experienced teachers prefer to use workbooks by the authors of the corresponding textbooks. For this reason, the names 
of the textbooks are here listed along with the workbooks. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1947 


New Legislation Adjusting Government to this Atomic Age. 
The workbook is entitled 


OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


ERBE AND DENNY’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 


Objective tests to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their 
problems. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 1947 Edition. 


WEST’S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of 
our history which are an inspiration to the young. The 
workbook is entitled 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 
The national leader. Written from the American point of 
view, it makes world history most significant and purpose- 
ful in relation to present events. WORKBOOK and Teach- 
ers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


New printing. A chronological history, bringing events 
down to the present day, combined with a unit study of 
American institutions. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 


teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the 
—* way of life. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ 
anual. 


HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


A textbook on problems of democracy. WORKBOOK in 
preparation. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 


A composite course in home economics, covering all fea- 
tures of this subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


Teaches how to keep well physically and mentally. Food 
will build a new America! New workbook entitled 


WORKBOOK IN HOME MAKING 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY’S PLANE GEOMETRY 
for grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathe- 


matics required in this atomic age. WORKBOOKS and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature avia- 
tion throughout, and treat all peoples with sympathetic 
understanding. 1947 Editions. Complete WORKBOOKS and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection 
maps. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated 
chapter on Dramatics. WORKBOOK. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH I, I1, AND Ill 
Refresher English workbooks for the high school with exer- 
cises carefully graded in difficulty and tests after each unit. 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct Eng- 
lish. The accompanying workbooks are entitled © 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the im- 
portance of aviation, which is featured throughout the 
series, with a history of aviation in the second reader, intro- 
ducing General Doolittle, when he was a pilot. WORK- 
BOOKS and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds 
interest to the reading program from the very first grade. 
A complete course of study by a practical teacher is avail- 
able for users of the Rainbow Readers. WORKBOOKS and 
Teachers’ Manual for the first three grades. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD’S 

OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in Gen- 
eral Science. WORKBOOKS, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD’S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with WORK- 
BOOK, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Ma- 
chines and Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic 
energy is treated. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of 
Chemistry. There are new chapters on Photochemistry, 
Plastics and the Atom. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an aviation 
editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way 


Chicago, 16 




















